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Psychology 


HE members of the National Hairdressers’ 
Association have asked President Angell to 
provide for the study of beauty in the great 
Institute of Human Relationships which is to be 
established at Yale. They did not stipulate whether 
it was to be physical beauty or esthetic beauty—prob- 
ably they make no distinction between the flesh and 
the spirit, and perhaps they are right. But whether 
it is better barbering or an analysis of seductiveness 
that they desire, there is a profound wisdom in their 
request to temper psychology with humanity. 

The plain man who still speaks only English and 
has not learned to substitute scientific terms for 
thinking is a little impatient with psychology. He 
recognizes its value in the analysis of processes, but 
he reads through such books as are written in some- 
thing near enough his own tongue to be intelligible, 
and feels let down at the end. He learns much of 
the workings in familiar situations of that tool called 
the brain. He learns why he had a dream, or 
boasted when he should have been silent. He gath- 
ers in statistics which are clearly valuable for the 
handling of crowds. And yet when it comes to the 
individual case, he acquires little more than a tech- 
nical explanation of what has long been told of in 
literature and history and even in theology. He 
has been taught to give technical names to the psy- 
choses of Hamlet, but that he knows much more of 
Hamlet’s mystery is very questionable. He has 
learned (and is glad to have learned) why some 
methods of education fail and others succeed, but 
that his new knowledge will enable him to provide 
for a better educated man than Gibbon or Newton 
or Anatole France or Emerson seems most doubtful. 
He has been given a detailed account of the brain 
changes in adolescence and a study of the effect of 
repressions upon the instinct for amorousness, but 
does he know more—or at least much more—of the 


nature of love? 
es SOS 


Indeed it is probable that our psychological obses- 
sions are making the problems of conduct not less 
but more difficult, The hairdressers are right. 
Beauty—physical or ethereal—is in its whole still a 
mystery, no matter how successfully we catalogue 
its fugitive parts. So much of what actually hap- 
pens in the word (in contrast with what our con- 
ventions and reticences accustom us to suppose has 
happened) is due to the impact of beauty upon the 
consciousness, that all the resources of all the re- 
search institutions might be expended without get- 
ting much below the cosmetics. ‘This statement is 
made with entire seriousness. Even the psycholo- 
gists realize that their analyses of conduct leave 
something to be desired, and they have recently been 
giving us books which are the modern replicas of the 
old manuals of courtship, in which husbands and 
sweethearts are told how to behave with both physio- 
logical and psychological efficiency. And these books 
are—to be frank—of an unbelievable crudity, when 
they are not merely naive. Beside the subtle dis- 
criminations of a Meredith, a Stendhal, a Balzac, a 
Hardy, they are elementary in the extreme. It is 
Professor Hornbeak just out of his laboratory advis- 
ing Don Juan upon the technique of the love affair. 
Or the children’s clinic of a hospital telling the 
Jesuits how to form the mind of youth. 

We would not relinquish psychology, or give up 
one item of laboriously assembled facts, even when 
these facts have no bearing upon anything deeper 
than mechanical reaction, even when the philosophies 
raised upon them are demonstrably wrong. This 


On the Grand Tour, 1638-1639 


By Merritt Moore 


ILTON said I saw the golden chain 
Almost with my own eyes but not quite, 
I could see it far off and the light 
With which it glowed penetrated my brain. 
It held the earth suspended in chaos there 
Out of Hell’s reach, attached to Heaven’s floor. 
That was after the mutinous angels had fallen 
down 
From Peter’s village to Lucifer’s teeming town. 


Galileo answered Yes, so Ptolemy thought. 

For one of his day he knew as much as he ought. 
I feel that the sun no longer circles us 

If it ever did—it’s not that generous, 

We move about it and as to where the rain 

Spills from I don’t know, nor the golden chain. 
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essay is no defense of obscurantism. We shall be 
wiser (eventually if not now) from our psychology, 
precisely as we sucked wisdom from the admirable 
categorizing of the medieval schoolman, and more 
wisdom from the doctrinaires of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
But it is a pity that psychology should have tres- 
passed so far upon the field which rightly belongs 
to literary art. The “psychological novel,” the 
“psychological drama” are both misnomers. If they 
get more than a new point of view and a few con- 
(Continued on page 795) 


A Statesman Muses* 
By J. W. T. Mason 
[' Winston Churchill could act in a crisis as 


this volume shows he can formulate judg- 

ments in his library, he would inevitably 
become Prime Minister of Great Britain. Per- 
haps fate has that gift yet in store for him. If 
so, his present book will contribute powerfully to 
the realization of his ambition. Reading it, one de- 
velops a new respect for Mr. Churchill. ‘This en- 
fant terrible of British politics has cast aside his 
juvenile réle and emerges, at least between the 
covers of his book, as a stateman of maturity and 
wisdom sufficient for encounters with the most com~ 
plex of the baffling international problems now 
facing mankind, 

Frankness, humanism, breadth of vision, imperson- 
ality, and confession of error without any inferiority 
complex, associate themselves with brilliant judg- 
ments of character and accurate measurements of 
motives. His pages not only instruct the reader and 
absorb him in the interest of the narrative but also 
create in him a new regard for humankind It is 
no degenerate age that produces such a book, Can 
this be the impetuous and frequently irresponsible 
Churchill of the war period? The question arises 
constantly. Is there a mental evolution in process 
of development within Churchill which may give 
him a unique position of leadership in Europe? Or, 
are there two sharply divided personalities carrying 
the same name: one, the politician in action; the 
other, the historian after the event? Perhaps the 
author reflects a new mood of common sense which 
may be gaining ground jas time permits a better per- 
spective of those devastating events now more than 
a decade old. Perhaps he is in advance of world 
thought and speaks with prophetic vision. What- 
ever it be, “The Aftermath” marks a turning point 
in statesmanlike judgment of the war, the peace, 
and the character of the beaten enemy. Mr. 
Churchill’s gift for phrase making enhances the 
value of what he has to say, for it serves to hold the 
reader’s attention more surely to the most careful 
analysis of the world’s difficulties which any writer 
has produced since the Versailles gathering. 


ss Ss 


Surely, we are not always to live in this cruel 
period of international suspicions; and the scent of 
danger hanging over us from the still festering bat- 
tlefields must, we hope, give way to an uncontami- 
nated atmosphere in time. Mr. Churchill helps to 
hasten the day. 

He has a few sharp things to say. Most of them 
relate to Ray Stannard Baker, whose book, “Wood- 
row Wilson and the World Settlement,” causes Mr. 
Churchill to lose his calculated equanimity and 
engage in invective. “It is disquieting,” Mr. 
Churchill writes, “to think how many conscientious 
citizens of the United States must have drunk from 
his infected fountain.” Praise of Mr. Wilson in 
the Baker volume does not excite Mr. Churchill’s 
ire, but he apparently feels that what he calls Mr. 
Baker’s “scenario” does deep injustice to Europeans, 
lodging all the morality and justice of the world in 
America’s possession. 

In general, however, Mr. Churchill is calm and 
does not become condescending. His impartiality of 
outlook is a luxury he can well afford, some may say, 
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because he starts with the conviction that Great 
Britain’s power is now at a height without parallel 
in that nation’s history. His opening sentences are: 


The conclusion of the Great War raised England to the 
highest position she has yet attained. For the fourth time 
in four successive centuries she had headed and sustained the 
resistance of Europe to a military tyranny. . . . Spain, the 
French Monarchy, the French Empire, and the German Em- 
pire. . . . During four hundred years England had with- 
stood them all by war and policy, and all had been defeated 
and driven out. ... These four great series of events, 
directed unswervingly to the same end through so many 
generations and all crowned with success, constitute a record 
of persistency and achievement without parallel in the his- 
tory of ancient or modern times. 


With this feeling, however, goes no pride of nar- 
rative. Mr. Churchill recounts disturbing events in 
his own country as frankly as he passes in review 
failures abroad. “It has been my endeavor,” he 
says, “to show the stepping-stones of fate.” That 
they were often slippery and sharp-pointed for the 
British as for others he makes apparent. Little 
chronological sequence occurs in his chapters. He 
jumps from event to event and returns to them time 
and again, making continuity somewhat difficult to 
follow. This characteristic was his, also, during the 
actuality of those same events, in which he played 
such important parts during and after the war. 

Lloyd George is the first great figure to appear 
in the volume. On the night of the Armistice, 
Mr. Churchill dined with him alone at the Prime 
Minister’s residence. 


The magnitude and absolute character of the victory in- 
duced a subdued and detached state of mind. There was 
no feeling that the work was done. On the contrary, the 
realization was strong upon him that a new and perhaps 
more difficult phase of effort was before him. . . . The 
conversation ran on the great qualities of the German people, 
on the tremendous fight they had made against three-quar- 
ters of the world, on the impossibility of rebuilding Europe 
except with their aid. 


This deep understanding, alas, was not to hold 
during the troubled times that followed. Mr. 
Churchill shows how unfortunate it was, and how 
inevitable. 


On that November evening the three men at the head of 
Great Britain, the United States, and France seemed to be 
the masters of the world. . . . There was nothing wise, 
right, and necessary which they could not in unity decree. 
. . » But the hour was fleeting. Unperceived by the crowd, 
as by the leaders, the spell by which they had ruled was 
already breaking. . . . They must be face to face and settle 
quickly. . . . Well might they have bethought themselves 
of the Roman motto: “Spare the conquered and war down 
the proud.” 


But, they did not, for “the removal of the para- 
mount war motive made men conscious not only of 
exhaustion but of party politics.” Furthermore: 


France and Belgium had long and hideous indictments to 
unfold. A thousand atrocious acts committed. . . . A pas- 
sionate demand arose in Belgium, France, and England that 
certain definite deeds, contrary to such laws of war as men 
have tried to make and keep, should be brought home to 
individuals. . . . The one practical measure was to hang 
the Kaiser. . . . But the Dutch are an obstinate people and, 
more important still, Holland was a small country. Small 
countries were very much in fashion at the time of the 
Peace Conference. 


Disquieting events, too, were happening in the 
British army. In a sudden outburst of misplaced 
efficiency, British officials had decreed that the key 
men of industry among the soldiers must first be de- 
mobilized. Length of service and wounds were 
counted secondary. The army was resentful. 


In a single week more than thirty cases of insubordination 
among the troops were reported from different centres. 
Nearly all were repressed or appeased by the remonstrances 
of their officers. But in several cases considerable bodies of 
men were for some days entirely out of control. . . . Some 
units informed their officers that they had constituted them- 
selves a Soldiers’ Council and intended to march to the 
nearest township and fraternize with the workmen. Usually 
they were dissuaded by reasonable argument. 


But, at Calais, “a regular mutiny broke out.” 
The Army Ordnance detachments and the Me- 
chanical Transport “which were most closely asso- 
ciated with political Trade Unionism, refused to 
obey orders. They met the Leave-Boats and in- 
duced a large number of the returning soldiers to 
join them.” Within twenty-four hours between 


three and four thousand British mutineers had 
secured possession of Calais. General Byng, now in 
charge of Scotland Yard, was sent to subdue the in- 
surrection, at the head of two divisions of loyal 
troops. There was a critical situation as several 
hundred of the more obstinate rebels showed fight; 
but in the end, “the ringleaders were arrested and 


the rest returned to their obedience without the shed- 
ding of a drop of blood.” 

There was serious rioting, simultaneously in Glas- 
gow and Belfast, “fomented by the Communists.” 
Two brigades were moved into Glasgow. “Order 
was restored. Very few lives were lost and when 
blood flowed it was mostly from the nose.” 

In London, too, there were disturbances, ‘Three 
thousand troops, of all arms of the service, waiting 
at Victoria Station to entrain for France as replace- 
ments for the men ordered home, revolted and 
marched to Whitehall, filling the Horse Guards’ 
Parade, “armed and in a state of complete disorder.” 
Mr. Churchill had just passed through the Admir- 
alty Arch on his way to his office. The critical 
situation was placed before him by Sir William 
Robertson and General Fielding, commanding the 
London District. A reserve Battalion of Grena- 
diers and two troops of the Household Cavalry were 
at hand, 


I asked whether the Battalion would obey orders, and 
was answered, “The officers believe so.” On this I re- 
quested the Generals to surround and make prisoners of the 
disorderly mass. They departed immediately on this duty. 
I remained in my room a prey to anxiety. A very grave 
issue had arisen at the physical heart of the State. Ten 
minutes passed slowly. . . . Then suddenly there appeared 
on the roof of the Horse Guards a number of civilians, 
perhaps twenty or thirty in all, who spread themselves out 
in a long, black silhouette and were evidently watching 
something which was taking place or about to take place 
on the Parade Ground below them. What this might mean 
I had no means of knowing, although I was but a hundred 
yards away. Another ten minutes of tension passed and 
back came the Generals in a much more cheerful mood. 
Everything had gone off happily. 


The whole of the three thousand had made no resistance 
as they were escorted under arrest to Wellington Barracks, 
“where they were all going to have breakfast before re- 
suming their journey to France. No one was hurt, very 
few were called to account, and only one or two were pun- 
ished and that not seriously.” 


Thus, the British handled a situation which might 
have been turned into a grim tragedy of sedition. 
But, the army in the end had its way and the ef- 
ficency experts were stopped from showing further 
partiality toward their key men. 

Such was the atmosphere in which the Peace 
Conference started to right the world. If only the 
mutinies among the statesmen could have been 
quelled as easily as in the British army! But, alas, 
as Mr. Churchill writes: “The war of giants has 
ended; the quarrels of the pygmies have begun.” 


High praise is given the Germans by Mr. Church- 
ill for their stern resistance to the Communists and 
the Royalists during the peace discussions. He com- 
pares the lamentable failure of the Russian people 
and the success of the Germans in holding fast to 
the idea of a democratic parliament. Noske, the 
German Socialist workman who was made Ger- 
man Minister of National Defense in those troubled 
times, receives a long-delayed eulogy, which may 
recall his name and his deed to this decade’s memory. 


The treatment of Germany after the Armistice 
through continuance of the blockade is revealed by 
Mr. Churchill in all its cruelty with the implication 
that the Allies and the United States were deliber- 
ately seeking physical torture of the German people. 
No part of his book shows Mr. Churchill’s effort 
to state the truth as he sees it more convincingly. 
The Allies and the United States had agreed to 
“the provisioning of Germany (during the continu- 
ance of the blockade after the Armistice) to such an 
extent as shall be found necessary.” Yet, 


Nothing was done in pursuance of this until the second 
renewal of the Armistice on January 16, 1919 (two months 
afterward). In fact, the blockade of Germany was extended 
to the Baltic ports and was thus made more severe than be- 
fore. The food situation in Germany became grave, and 
painful stories circulated of the hardship of mothers and 
children. During these months very few people in Ger- 
many, except profiteers and farmers, had enough to eat. 
Even as late as May members of the German delegation at 
Versailles were suffering from the after-effects of want of 
proper food. There was in France and to some extent 
in England a deliberate refusal to face the facts. . . . The 
Germans underwent a period of extreme stringency equal 
to that of a besieged town. 


It is a remarkable fact that the end of this un- 
worthy condition was not caused by the civilians at 
home but by the soldiers themselves, who had suf- 
fered the effects of the war, at the front. News 
reached the British War Office from Lord Plumer, 
commander of the British army of occupation in 
Germany, of 


the bad effect produced upon the British Army by the spec- 
tacle of suffering that surrounded them, From him and 


through other channels we learned that the British soldiers 
would certainly share their rations with the women and 
children among whom they were living and that the physical 
efficiency of the troops was already being affected. 


There had been retorts of “pro-German” to those 
in England who had previously sought to end the 
apparently deliberate starvation of the German 
people, but now, 


armed with Lord Plumer’s despatch and these details, Mr. 
Lloyd George took the Supreme Council by the throat. “No 
one,” he remarked, “can say that General Plumer is pro- 
German.” The officials were chidden and negotiations (for 
sending food to Germany) were resumed. . . . But, it was 
not until May that substantial importations of food into 
Germany actually took place. 


Mr. Churchill gives a dramatic picture of events 
in Russia from the time the Germans allowed Lenin 
to cross their territory and devastate his nation. 


Upon the Western front they (the Germans) had from 
the beginning used the most terrible means of offense at 
their disposal, They had employed poison gas on the largest 
scale and had invented the Flammenwerfer. Nevertheless 
it was with a sense of awe that they turned upon Russia the 
most grisly of all weapons. They transported Lenin in a 
sealed truck like a plague bacillus, from Switzerland into 
Russia. 


Then follows a description of Lenin that might 
have been written by Carlyle: 


His weapon logic; his mood opportunist. His sympathies 
cold and wide as the Arctic Ocean; his hatreds tight as the 
hangman’s noose. His purpose to save the world: his method 
to blow it up. . . . Apt at once to kill or learn; dooms and 
afterthoughts; ruffianism and philanthropy; but a good hus- 
band; a gentle guest; happy, his biographers assure us, to 
wash up the dishes or dandle the baby; as mildly amused to 
stalk a capercailzie as to butcher an Emperor. . . . Con- 
fronted with the need of killing any particular person, he 
showed reluctance—even distress. But, to blot out a million, 
to proscribe entire classes, to light the flames of intestine 
war in every land with the inevitable destruction of the 
well-being of whole nations—these were sublime abstrac- 
tions. . . . Lenin was the Grand Repudiator. He repudiated 
everything. ... In the end he repudiated himself. He 
repudiated the Communist system. . . . He proclaimed the 
New Economic Policy and recognized private trade. He 
repudiated what he had slaughtered so many for not believ- 
ing. They were right, it seemed after all. They were 
unlucky that he did not find it out before. But these things 
happen sometimes; and how great is the man who acknowl- 
edges his mistake! Back again to wash the dishes and give 
the child a sweetmeat. Thence once more to the rescue of 
mankind. 


Mr. Churchill’s treatment of Woodrow Wilson 
sheds no new light on the history of the Peace Con- 
ference. He sees Wilson occupying a perilous posi- 
tion on his voyage to Europe. “Before him lay the 
naughty entanglements of Paris; and behind him, 
the sullen veto of the Senate.” He relates that the 
three European Ministers of the Conference “were 
disturbed at the idea of the head of a state, a per- 
sonage of sovereign rank, sitting with them nomi- 
nally on equal terms but with inalienable superiority 
of status.” Also, “they were alarmed by much that 
they had heard of Wilson’s autocratic temper 
and airs.” However, Wilson, at the Conference, be- 
came the Captain and “as Captain he went down 
with his ship.” 


Chiefly, Mr. Churchill is concerned with the im- 
plications that President Wilson in Paris represented 
a superior national morality: 


It is difficult to believe that the European emigrants by 
whom America had been populated took away with them 
all the virtues and left behind them all the vices of the 
races from which they had sprung; or that a few genera- 
tions of residence on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean 
is sufficient to create an order of beings definitely superior 
in morals, in culture, and in humanity to their prototypes 
in Europe. The American sense of humor, it is hoped, will 
itself supply to such claims the necessary correctives. 


The charge that Wilson was an idealist checked 
by political chicanery among the Europeans also is 
resented. In a telling paragraph, Mr. Churchill 
points out that the President attempted a dual réle, 
of idealist in Europe and “caucus politician” in his 
own country. Yet Mr. Churchill has blame not 
only for the President. The peoples of Europe were 
out for hard terms. The trans-Atlantic statesmen 
whom President Wilson met “represented only too 
well, in the assertion of national claims and in 
severity to the beaten enemy, the views and wishes 
of their own people.” ‘These statesmen failed to 
represent their people only as “they sought to miti- 
gate the misfortunes of the vanquished.” That is 
to say, the Peace of Versailles was the People’s 
Peace and statesmen could not control it. Neverthe- 
less, good was accomplished. Mr. Churchill be- 
lieves “it is by the territorial settlements in Europe 
that the Treaties of 1919 and 1920 will finally be 
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judged.” He sees much hope in the way the prin- 
ciple of self-determination was applied and he 
points out that “probably less than three per cent. 
of the European population are now living under 
Governments whose nationality they repudiate; and 
the map of Europe has for the first time been drawn 
in general harmony with the wishes of its peoples.” 
So, all was not evil in the war settlement. 

Turkey was roughly treated after the war, Mr. 
Churchill thinks. “The whole attitude of the Peace 
Conference toward Turkey was so harsh that Right 
had now changed sides.” He speaks in praise of 
Mustapha Kemal for his remarkable reorganization 
of the Turkish nation, declaring that he “ranks with 
the four or five outstanding figures of the cata- 
clysm.” With much severity Mr. Churchill 
criticizes the way Greece was allowed to make 
war in Asia Minor on her own account after 
the great conflict in Europe had ended. He con- 
demns Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and 
Venizelos, declaring that the Greek invasion of 
Smyrna was “at the behest of the Allies.” Turkey’s 
successful resistance gives him much satisfaction. 
He relates how the late King Alexander of Greece 
was bitten by a pet monkey in the palace gardens and 
after three weeks of agony expired in the arms of 
his bride. “It is perhaps no exaggeration to remark 
that a quarter of a million persons died of this 
monkey’s bite,” he states, referring to Alexander’s 
successor Constantine, whose imperialistic ambitions 
urged on the unsuccessful Greek campaign against 
the Turks. 

Though peace in Europe now exists, Mr. 
Churchill sees clouds hovering. “The disproportion 
of National power between Germany and France 
was and is the main problem of the Peace. . . . Here 
was the fear and the peril. It broods over Europe 
today.” What will the future disclose? 

On this note Mr. Churchill ends his remarkable 
book. “The task (of making peace) is not done,” 
he declares on his final page. “The danger of war 
has by no means passed from the world.” But, “the 
period of repulsion from the horrors of war will be 
long-lasting; and in this blessed interval] the great 
nations may take their forward steps to world organ- 
ization with the conviction that the difficulties they 
have yet to master will not be greater than those 
they have already overcome.” 

It has been necessary to quote at unusual length 
in reviewing Mr. Churchill’s book, for no para- 
phrase and no mere comment can give an adequate 
idea of its importance. The temptation to delve still 
further is stopped only by limitations of space. 
Much of value has had to be omitted. But, what 
has been'set forth, it may be hoped, will send to the 
book itself those interested in international relations 
and in world peace. “The Aftermath” provides 
them with a background, and an account of the 
actuality of existing reality such as exists nowhere 
else in readableness, in authority of presentation, and 
in its underlying warning to civilization. 





Psychology 

(Continued from page 783) 
venient terms from psychology, they fall into that 
category of pseudo-science, pseudo-literature, which 
is neither one thing nor the other. The half-grasped 
Freudianism will rot out of the Freudian novels of 
the period like mouldered beams in a leaky house. 
“Strange Interlude,” for example, succeeded in spite 
of, not because of, its dosage of science. For litera- 
ture must deal with the whole man, and the whole 
man is precisely such a composite of the known and 
the unknown as only the daring representations—in- 
terpretive, imaginative, symbolic—of art can try to 
grasp. A definition of art (and religion also) is, 
and must be, that it begins where science stops. 
Aware of science, using science, but necessarily trans- 
cending it. 

We do not join our humble petition to the request 
of the Hairdressers’ Association. We hope rather 
that the new Institution of Human Relationships 
will keep away from the puzzling problems of 
beauty until it has completed a survey of the coér- 
dinations possible among the sciences which are in- 
vestigating the physical bases of conduct. That is 
a task which may well engage the energies of a sci- 
entific generation, When its supporters come to a 
true estimate of conduct, to friendship, love, and 
beauty, let them ask not for seven but for seven 
hundred millions of endowment. 

And in the meantime there will be literature. 


Men Against the Sky 


LONELY AMERICANS. By Rotto WALTER 
Brown. New York: Coward-McCann. 1929. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR COLTON 

EORGE BELLOWS was too frank and 
(5 sociable to be called lonely in the social 

sense, whereas Emily Dickinson carried 
her seclusion to the extent of an oddity if not to the 
verge of an obsession, But all the subjects of these 
eight studies were lonely in the sense that each 
went his way under the guidance of his own char- 
acter. Loneliness is not the invariable fate of those 
who “start things,” but it is apt to be. 

Whatever is new and strange, or does not move 
with the current of common understanding, goes 
through a stage of not being understood, It has to 
create its own current; or, in the course of time 


and shifting directions, the bearer of a new direc-., 


tion may find that the main current is moving his 
way for other causes than himself, that he has been 
more a prophet than a force; or it may be that he 
dies before it comes his way, and he is only léng 
afterward discovered; or he may go under and never 
produce any effect then or thereafter. The inno- 
vator, not only risks failure, but he risks being 
wrong. A majority of failures is something like a 
natural law, a sound society is a stiff substance; it 
breeds its own prophets and resists them. Its com- 
monest method of resistance is not to notice. But 
all men of original character have something in 
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tale. oF 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
From a caricature by Low in “Lions and Lambs” 
(Harcourt, Brace). 


them that is solitary; and inasmuch as they have 
achieved character, they have not altogether failed. 
The most magnificent symbolism of these solitudes 
that I know of is E. A. Robinson’s poem “The Man 
Against the Sky.” 

Mr. Brown’s eight studies are of President Eliot, 
Whistler, MacDowell, Bellows, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, Raphael Pumpelly, Emily Dickinson, and Lin- 
coln. 

The Eliot is admirable. One may suspect, more 
than Mr. Brown seems to, that Eliot.rather liked 
resistance and that an effort of the will was not 
much of an effort for him. He told a troubled 
young professor that, if he could fight, in a minority 
or even alone, he need have no fear of his problem. 
Moral courage and the pleasure derivable from an 
uphill fight are sometimes difficult to distinguish, 
but Eliot never fought except for a conviction and 
the distinction is fundamental. There may be to- 
day more doubts about some of his educational pro- 
gram than there was thirty years ago, but he put 
Howard “on the map,” and lived to see his own 
apotheosis. 

Mr. Brown believes that “the playboy” was not 
the essential Whistler; it was only the Whistler he 
had learned to use advantageously in a world filled 
with the “enemy.” I do not think, however, that 
any such distinction between essential and non- 
essential is valid. In his artistry Whistler was a 
grave, stern man, and utterly sincere. But that 
does not prove that all his poses and quarrels were 
calculated. Some of them probably were. No man 
is all of a piece, and genius rides in various kinds 


of conveyances. A man’s genius and the way he 
uses it are the essentials in respect to his art, but 
they are no more essentials to him in other respects 
than other characteristics of his mind and tempera- 
ment. The Ruskin trial was probably calculated, 
if it was successful, Ruskin’s prestige, and not Whis- 
tler’s, suffered by it, and the best of the laughs were 
with Whistler, not against him. He was dandi- 
fied, biting, and eccentric, because he liked to be. 
At this distance one is glad that he did what he 
liked. His own theory of art implies that the artist 
is more or less necessarily lonely. He called his pic- 
tures “arrangements,” becauce most people thought 
of pictures as stories or sentiments. That was not 
eccentric, but argumentative and possibly calculated. 
Travel along the path it indicated has been exten- 
sive since, if not congested. He might have felt as 
lonely in an ultra modernist exhibition as in the old 
Burlington. 

The Lincoln seems the least interesting of Mr. 
Brown’s studies possibly because Lincoln has been ex- 
plained, not to say pawed over, so much of late, that 
one is in a mood to be content with one’s own liking 
for him without further interference. To entitle 
him “the radical” is not promising for the all around 
portraiture of a man whose capacity for holding 
back was quite as good as his capacity for driving 
forward. But the rest, the MacDowell, Bellows, 
Norton, Pumpelly, and Dickinson, are extraordi- 
narily good. It would not be too easy to find their 
equals among biographic miniatures, They are 
more vivid than Mr. Bradford’s, and not caricature 
like some of Mr. Strachey’s whose drop of acid, how- 
ever, no one wishes him without. Mr. Brown is per- 
haps over sympathetic. At any rate it is the best 
portrait work in small compass that I have lately 
read. Any reader, who takes genuine pleasure in 
fine workmanship, should notice in particular the 
closing paragraphs in all the first seven essays. 


The Folks 


PLAIN PEOPLE. By E. W. Howe. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 19209. 
Reviewed by Wi1LL1AM ALLEN WHITE 


fis: in the writing profession is fleeting. 
Few writers survive more than a decade or 
so, and, generally speaking, writing is a 
young man’s game. But here comes E. W. Howe 
with his autobiography written by a man in his mid- 
seventies who wrote and published a novel “The 
Story of a Country Town,” in his mid twenties and 
has been making his living by writing ever since. 
When “The Story of a Country Town” first ap- 
peared in the early ’eighties it was reviewed and 
praised by Mark Twain and William Dean Howells 
and had real acclaim in London. Once or twice a 
decade since the first edition appeared, other editions 
have been printed, often by different publishers. 

Six publishers have put their imprints on the book 
—and every edition has been reviewed more than 
pleasantly by the critics of the passing hour. Mr. 
Mencken and his brood of cockerels out of four- 
minute eggs have been most recently scratching 
gravel and crowing over Mr. Howe. A man who 
has been discovered by all the literary critics from 
Howells to Mencken should be accounted a feature 
in our letters. 

This book, “Plain People,” is the climax of a 
list of a dozen volumes, large and small, which 
Mr. Howe has put out in the fifty years of his 
career. He keeps his character. The story of his 
life contains few allusions to the rich and the great, 
no pictures of the long line of authors who have 
adorned American literature since the days of J. G. 
Holland, E, P. Roe, and the New England poets 
and philosophers. Instead, we find in his life’s story 
the names of Plain People—farmers, preachers, 
merchants, printers, reporters, country editors—the 
folks. His story is indeed a grand folk-tale—just 
that. It is what “The Story of a Country Town” 
was—Ed Howe’s story. Edgar Watson Howe the 
author rarely appears. Ed Howe reporter persists to 
the end; the Atchison Globe is condensed from fifty- 
two annual volumes into one delightful book. 

It is such a book as Ben Franklin might have 
written. For Ed Howe is Franklin’s spiritual 
legatee. Both were printers; both country town edi- 
tors. Franklin and Howe both stood before Kings 
and saw naked men under the gold braid and rooster 
feathers. Howe has seen the world pass through a 
period of tremendous world-wide change, a peace- 
ful industrial revolution in which a new middle 
class has risen to privilege and power. Franklin 
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gazed at a violent, bloody political revolution in 
America and in Europe. Neither man spun theories 
about it. If either saw it he thought it stupid and 
unreal. Each was interested in men, not as revolu- 
tionists, but as two-legged animals doing curious 
and diverting things. Each in his autobiography 
is a realist. Neither ever chants “A song at twi- 
light when the lights are low.” Neither senti- 
mentalizes in falsetto! 

The remarkable thing about E. W. Howe is this: 
that fifty years ago when he had no models or moni- 
tors in contemporary letters he was a realist. He 
was a country printer and editor when he published 
his first book. He had spent but a few months in 
a country school. He knew nothing of European 
literary movements. Yet there in the late seventies 
and early eighties, when all the literary fashion was 
set on the whole by writers who sopped their output 
in drivel, Howe wrote as the Russian realists were 
writing—the hard common sense of hard-headed 
common people. 

He has lived his life witheut changing his point 
of view. He is as static as a character in Dickens. 
He reveals in his last book what his first book dis- 
closed—a country boy at the fair having a gorgeous 
time with the crowd, but risking nothing on the 
gentleman with the illusive pea and the three little 
shells; whether the gentleman happens to be pro- 
moting altruism, spiritual progress, democratic in- 
stitutions, or new mechanical inventions, old Ed 
Howe can’t be fooled. He rejected the devices of 
Roosevelt and Marconi when they were first ex- 
ploited with equal doubt and scorn. 

He is a unique figure in America—a sport from 
a long submerged line through Franklin and Vol- 
taire to Aristophanes—and back to Beldad the Shu- 
hite. This book, “Plain People,” is a good antidote 
for those sad, sudden seizures that are symptomatic 
of chronic millennial illusions. 


The Truth Behind the News 


“YOU CAN’T PRINT THAT!” The Truth 





Behind the News, 1918-1928. By GrorGE 
Setpes. New York: Payson & Clarke. 1929. 
$4. 


Reviewed by JoHN Parmer Gavit 


HE reputations of pretty much everybody 
in the community, from royalty down—or 
; are safeguarded by the 
wastebaskets of the newspapers, and the all but ut- 
terly dependable discretion of newspaper men, who 
rarely tell all that they know. What the news- 
papers print is terrible; but—you should see the stuff 
that they don’t print! 

Partly, no doubt, perhaps chiefly, because they 
dare not. The word “libel” still has power to chill 
the spine of the hardest-boiled managing-editor, in- 
credible as that may seem in these neo-Rabelaisian 
days. What would happen to any newspaper-man, 
anywhere, who exercised carte-blanche in telling all 
he knew, or thought he knew, about the life and 
persons, even of his own town? The first obstruc- 
tion would be in his own editorial and business office. 
And his reward would run all the way from being 
fired and suffering general ostracism to getting into 
jail or being tarred and feathere; very likely it 
would include all of these. 

The people who really want the truth to be told 
about themselves and their doings, or about anything 
else, for that matter, are exceedingly few. Censor- 
ship, in the last analysis, represents the virtually 
universal impulse to hush up and muzzle anybody 
who says things that you don’t like, about yourself, 
your friends, your party, your country, your religion, 
your scientific beliefs if any. Not even the weather 
is immune: try telling some old timer that the cli- 
mate hasn’t changed since he was a boy, that there 
is no such thing as “the equinoctial storm,” or that 
the ice in the river does not sink in spring! Very 
few people can tell the truth, anyway, being unable 
to see or remember accurately, to relate without 
prejudice or personal coloring, or to put two ideas 
together in due proportion and perspective. Most 
of what we “know” is hearsay stuff from sources 
hit or miss. 

Now, George Seldes, an experienced and mod- 
erately judicious newspaper correspondent, who since 
1918 in various parts of Europe and the Near East 
has served the Chicago Tribune (known to itself as 
“the world’s greatest newspaper”), has broken loose 
in a book telling a lot of things he would like to 
have told in his correspondence. You can judge of 





the sort of things that he did print, by the fact of 
which his publishers duly boast—that he has been 


censored in twenty countries, charged by the French 
with inciting mutiny in the Foreign Legion, sat on 
by Pilsudski, and kicked out by Bratianu, d’Annun- 
zio, Lenin, and Mussolini. 

Of course! You don’t have to print even the 
ghost of the truth about despotism to have its hooli- 
gans fall upon you; the sine gua non of successful 
tyranny is to keep the people uninformed and mis- 
informed. But you don’t have to go to Russia or 
Italy to find out that. Now that Mr. Seldes has 
made himself persona non grata to the dictatorships 
abroad, let him settle down for awhile in some town 
in Mississippi or Alabama and send out the weakest 
dilution of the truth about the Negro; or in West 
Virginia about conditions in the coal-mines . . . 
and see what will happen to him. 

Alike for those who slobber over Mussolini and 
those who canonize the Bolshevik crowd, this book 
will make distasteful reading. It is highly objec- 
tive; free of partisan bias or emotion, barring indig- 
nation at official interference,—especially at the fail- 
ure of our own diplomatic representatives almost 
everywhere to give to American newspaper corres- 
pondents the slightest support or consideration. But 
why the surprise? Was it to be expected that subor- 
dinates of despotic rulers would condone the evasion 
of censorships, or that American diplomats (timid 
souls mostly) would assist in offending the govern- 
ments to which they are commissioned? 

To those who seek real enlightenment about the 
perplexing problems of the post-war world or sub- 
stantial contribution to the history of these times, 
this book will be disappointing. To anybody inter- 
ested in an alert reporter’s experiences in Zones of 
Trouble it will be fascinating. To me it appeals 
as a most readable travelogue of encounters with 
headliners and situations of the post-war times in 
Europe; from Pershing to the Pope, from Hinden- 
burg to Calles of Mexico; from Lenin and Mus- 
solini to Secretary Kellogg—an immensely interest- 
ing procession of events and personalities, seen with 
keen eyes and described with a vivid skill. News- 
paper men will read it avidly, especially those who 
have had a foreign experience. (They ought to buy 
it and not swipe it from the book-review editor. 
We gabble- ~monj gers ought to hang together!) And 
those “laymen” to whom the newspaper world is a 
domain of romance and adventure will lick it up— 
as well they may; it is an alluring book for just 
such readers. 

What I miss in Mr. Seldes’s book is what I always 
have missed in his reporting; evidences of a sense of 
perspective and proportion—not to mention humor; 
cf historic background, discerning realization of 
antecedent things and conditions. Appreciation of 
the traditions, habits, experiences, and education of 
peoples, such as the Russians and the Italians, lead- 
ing them to tolerate the persons, the abuses, and the 
tyrannies about which he would like to write “the 
truth behind the news.” So much depends upon 


what one means by “the truth!” 





Voodoo in Haiti 


THE MAGIC ISLAND. By W.-B. SEABRook. 
Illustrated by ALEXANDER Kinc. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1928. 


Reviewed by Joun W. VANDERCOOK 
Author of “Black Majesty” 


HE career of literature as well as the career 

of ‘life is most seriously afflicted by the cau- 

tious dull,—by those dismal people (some 
of whom write book reviews) who, when con- 
fronted by the dramatic or the marvelous, angrily 
shriek “liar”—all evidence to the contrary. What 
never happened in Brooklyn, they argue brilliantly, 
could never happen anywhere. Thereypon, they 
fall placidly asleep again. 

Mr. Seabrook’s “Magic Island” will be a trial to 
readers of this type. For it is about Voodoo on the 
island of Haiti. It describes, from the rare stand- 
point of an eyewitness, such goings-on as the trans- 
ference, to all intents and purposes, of the soul of 
a girl and the soul of a goat, and the sacrifice of the 
girl in the person of the goat; the visit to earth of 
the modern black Haitian version of an old African 
god (this time in the person of a dazed and ragged 
peasant) and his subsequent consumption of sacrifi- 
cial nourishment on a Voodoo altar; and literal 
resurrections from the grave—stuff unquestionably 
outside comnton experience, and for that very reason 
most interesting. 

“The Magic Island” is ample proof that Mr. Sea- 


brook was in Haiti long enough not only to learn 
what for years has been the obvious Haitian “story,” 
but also to witness more mysterious and secret cere- 
monies than had any of his predecessors, and to enter 
sufficiently into the mood of magic to write about 
it effectively and sanely, if never brilliantly. 

One of the most notable features of the book is 

its attempt to demonstrate the importance of such 
things as magic, to lift them out of the rank of 
“mere superstition,” and show Voodoo as an im- 
mensely vital factor in the lives of large groups of 
human society. The curious merging, peculiar to 
Haiti, of the dogmas and rituals of the Roman 
Catholic church with the dogmas and rituals of the 
African religious system—equally elaborate, and, to 
its believers, equally important—is demonstrated 
over and over again. Once light is cast on it, Sea- 
brook rightly insists that there is no reason for con- 
cern over the juxtaposition of our white gods on a 
Voodoo altar with black gods,—the chiaroscuro, in- 
deed, simply serves to improve the picture. As he 
shows, a goat’s blood, an ancient phallic symbol, and 
a cross, in Haiti, make queer but cosy bedfellows. 
One has all the surface data for a genuine com- 
prehension of that subtle thing, the half savage, 
always gentle African soul. If the author does not 
achieve that comprehension, he certainly shares his 
failure with all others who have attempted it. And 
his liberal, almost anxious, desire to see sympathet- 
ically and write truly is rather touching. 
* Unfortunately, I think, in the second half of the 
book he carried the same anxious sympathy over 
into his examination of the present muddled Haitian 
political situation. For, like many writers, Sea- 
brook wishes the Marines away from the island. 
He met many of the highly cultivated native 
mulatto aristocrats, and was, I think, more than a 
little astonished to discover how completely the gen- 
tlemen they were. His very astonishment showed his 
lack as a political observer. 

He is quite outspoken as to what he thinks. He 
is very polite to his Haitian friends, equally polite 
to his friends of the Marine, peculiarly rude to the 
High Commissioner. But his net conclusion is that 
the Haitians are competent to govern themselves. 
With that, and, indeed, with much of the matter in 
the second half of the volume, the reader may 
either differ or agree. Personally, I have never felt 
there was any doubt that the Haitian aristocrats were 
capable of governing themselves. They merely 
failed most outrageously, most brutally, and brain- 
lessly, when they tried to govern Haiti. And 
Haitians are rarely clever mulattoes, and, unless 
one is astonished at them, even more rarely charm- 
ing. 

The title of Mr. Seabrook’s book was an inspira- 
tion; its illustrations, by Alexander King, are stun- 
ning; and its photographs are excellent. 





“It is impossible not to be amused,” says the Man- 
chester Guardian, “at the incident al the huge Lon- 
don store which asked Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, 
and George Bernard Shaw to write signed advertise- 
ments for it. Al] three authors declined, but, in so 
doing, have supplied the firm in question with mag- 
nificent free advertisement copy—for each of the 
three letters of refusal, adorned with a portrait, has 
been made (with the author’s consent) into a full- 
page advertisement in a Sunday newspaper, So that 
actually, though only for once, of course, Bennett, 
Wells, and Shaw have, in the very act of refusal, 
done the thing they are refusing to do! 

“The argument put to induce these three eminent 
writers to write advertising copy was that writing is 
an art like another, and, if a first-rate painter may 
design a picture poster, why should a first-rate writer 
not exercise his technique in the cause of commerce?” 
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A Belated Hate 


SUICIDE BATTALIONS. By Caprain WeEnN- 
DELL WEsTovER. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1929. $5. 

Reviewed by Robert K. Haas 


N a day early in September 1917, in camp 
at Syracuse, Lieutenant Westover read an 
official memo: “Officers desiring early 

overseas service and having had experience with ma- 
chine guns, see the Adjutant.” Eighteen hours later 
he boarded the camouflaged “Carmania,” one of a 
convoy of fourteen, bound for France. He saw ac- 
tion with the hard-fighting Marines until the Armis- 
tice, having been promoted, meanwhile, to a cap- 
taincy. 

We can assume that Westover was a good officer. 
His account reveals him as a hard and conscientious 
worker. He apparently had a deep sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of his men, and seems to have 
realized the importance of setting an example by 
courageous leadership. ‘To the indefatigable Cap- 
tain Bruce, his immediate superior, who must have 
been a very great soldier indeed, he gave the utmost 
in service and loyalty. And he really hated the Ger- 
mans. 

That is what is the matter with his book. He 
still hates them so much that, right or wrong, his 
point of view is one-sided to the extent of making 
depressingly uninteresting reading. Had he con- 
fined himself to his few objective descriptions, evi- 
dently set down in rare moments of equanimity— 
of the billets in Bourmont, for example, with their 
high, short feather-beds in the whitewashed stone 
houses (each with its manure-pile) facing the hard, 
mud-covered road that ran through the town—or of 
the way men looked coming out of action, uniforms 
dust-caked, eyes bloodshot, and faces unshaven—we 
might have had a valuable record of what one ob- 
servant participant, at least, saw. 

But the author has gone beyond this, though tem- 
peramentally unfitted for the task. In attempting to 
create an atmosphere he has become excited; some- 
times, as a result, no doubt, he is inaccurate. He 
and his men are repeatedly wished “bon chance,” in 
complete defiance of the lady’s gender, and many a 
“Veri” pistol flare is fired despite the fact that that 
device bears the name of its inventor, Lt. Samuel 
Very. 

After all, it may be argued, mistakes in specific 
detail, while they can irritate, are not important. 
But what of the surprisingly naive relation, without 
any supporting evidence being given, of such com- 
plicated hearsay as that, on one occasion, a shell was 
a “dud” because “the Boche were using a lot of 
Russian ammunition made by German spies in the 
Russian factories”? And Lt. Westover seems to 
see nothing odd in a C company’s non-com’s report 
of the fate of another group of eighteen German 
spies—(these had entered our lines disguised as 
French surgeons )—“Executed with hand-grenades, 
Lieutenant; and that was too good for them. They 


died instantly.” 
& & & 


The really amazing thing about this book, how- 
ever, and a sinister one if taken seriously, is the au- 
thor’s flaming and enduring hatred of the Boche, 
hatred of a brand scarcely ever met with outside of 
the 1918 fulminations of some arm-chair patriot. It 
is almost impossible, in the light of any previous ex- 
perience, to realize that these opinions are set down, 
as of today, by an ex-combatant. The flag is waved 
until it fairly crackles: 


There is no greater faith than to give one’s life for the 
Flag. Let those’ who were spared, those who would have 
given, and those who shirked and worshipped gold, all of 
those, hear—men are counted not by what they possess, but 
by what they give. May the souls of those who gave for 
Country rest eternally in Peace—and may new fires seethe 
in Hells unknown for such as slackers, objectors, profiteers, 
and those protected from giving by aught but age or sex. 


‘This kind of ranting seems, in 1929, perilously 
close to hysteria. Perhaps the psychology that in- 
spired it can best be understood in the revealing 
light of such passages as these—whose luridness 
Barbusse himself might envy: 


A Frenchwoman brought to Bn. Hqrs. three photographs 
. . . filched from the effects of a Boche officer. . . . They 
recorded the march of American prisoners back from the 
Front Somewhere in the Salient. 

The photographs showed the men marching over the 
crushed stone roads in bare feet. Their shoes had been 
taken from them. Leggins and socks had followed. Many 


were in their underwear. The Boche wanted these soldiers’ 
clothes. Blood reached, in many cases, to their knees—they 
marched on stumps of bone, driven forward by bayonets. 


Stern as the Boches may have been, did they outdo 
our author himself in grimness? We doubt it, for 
does he not inquire, after describing his observation— 
through a high-powered artillery glass—of the at- 
tack and capture of a German machine-gun: 


Who shall plead that the machine-gunners should have 
been taken prisoners? They that fed and fired the gun 
which took such soil, mowing down to the last moment, and 
only when bayonets in the hands of sweating, panting mad- 
men threatened them in the final plunge, raised their hands 
and shouted, “Kamerad”? 


The avowed object of “Suicide Battalions” is to 
promote preparedness. Unfortunately, from our 
point of view (because it so happens that we are 
deeply in sympathy with that movement) it seems 
inevitable that the book, if it exerts any influence at 
all, will hinder the cause rather than help it. For 
the thoughtful reader, instinctively trying to pre- 
serve his sanity, yet having to advance through a 
veritable barrage of high-explosive propaganda, is 
kept constantly distracted by the necessity of subcon- 
sciously dodging the random and_ unpredictable 
bursts of Captain Westover’s furious bombardment. 








One of the woodcuts by Edward Carrick illustrating 
André Maurois’s “A Voyage to the Island of the 
Articoles” (Appleton). 

See page 814. 


Too Much Cherishing 


THESE ARE MY JEWELS. By L. B. Camp- 
BELL. New York: W. W. Norton & Company. 
1929. $2. 

ISS CAMPBELL, like other novelists, has 
discovered that the drunken slum mother 
who smothers her children in bed may be 

kinder than the woman who by trying to live her 
children’s lives for them kills them by a sort of 
spiritual overlaying. Her Mrs. Masterson has four 
children and ruins three of them quite thoroughly; 
the youngest, growing up when her mother is pre- 
occupied with the affairs of the older brothers and 
sister, manages to escape. 

The only novelty in the treatment of this not un- 
familiar theme is that Mrs. Masterson, although a 
clubwoman, was, for the ’nineties, remarkably ad- 
vanced and open-minded; she had everything but 
sense. ‘The running reader might be misled by the 
opening chapter into supposing that the disastrous 
outcome was the result of her superiorities rather 
than, as appears from the story, something that hap- 
pened in spite of them. 

The book is short, and written with admirable 
clarity. The first novel to appear among Norton 
publications, it is a very handsome piece of book- 
making and a mildly entertaining bit of reading. 





A specially fitted truck, known as a bookmobile, 
has set out on a nation-wide tour to spread informa- 
tion to libraries and bookshops about the extension of 
library facilities, says the Indianapolis News. 


An Egotist’s Progress 


THIS POOR PLAYER. By Suimvey Warkins. 
Philadelphia: The Macrae-Smith Company. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Amy LovEMAN 


ERE is a novel of Victorian amplitude, 
Victorian, too, in the fulness and manner 
of its dialogue. It should have been cut to 

half its length; it should have been pruned of the 
long disquisitions on matters intellectual and moral 
which, despite the vigorous thought that frequently 
invests them, inordinately extend the length of a 
slow-moving narrative without adding anything to 
its effectiveness. It should have eschewed a few 
more or less conventional melodramatic touches, and 
compressed, whole episodes. The novel sprawls, 
though its end is neatly dovetailed with its begin- 
ning, and it is at times over-rationalized. But it is 
worth a dozen of the glib, rapid-fire stories that have 
attempted similar portrayal of a personality com- 
pounded of brilliance and weakness, at once vic- 
timizing the world and victimized by itself. 

The book opens admirably with a chapter that in- 
troduces the hero, Alexander Birney, unobtrusively 
yet so dexterously as immediately to focus attention 
upon him. Through the more than four hundred 
pages of its length, though now and again another 
figure takes the center of the stage momentarily, 
Birney’s personality, Birney’s influence, dominate the 
story. He makes his entrance upon the scene a 
young man fresh from the university, confident of, 
intoxicated by, his own latent powers, determined 
upon achievement, success, and recognition. He 
leaves it an aging man, bankrupt materially and 
spiritually, but still enlisting the affection, and again 
living upon the bounty, of the woman whose gen- 
erosity to him in the springtime of his career had 
driven him from her by its very kindness. He still 
has with him the friend of his university days who, 
having lost to him the love of the woman of his 
heart, is yet loyal to his old affection at his hero’s 
deathbed; there are still those to stand at his grave. 
Yet he has sacrificed men and women both to his 
ruthless egotism, has elated them by the eloquence 
and vigor of his idealism, betrayed their hopes by 
the inconsequence of his convictions. 

It is the triumph of Miss Watkins’s portrayal of 
Birney that though she shows him in all his weak- 
ness, she manages to make him not wholly unlovable 
for all his unloveliness. Rather, indeed, she has in- 
vested him with something of grandeur, if only of 
the tragic grandeur that enwraps the man of great 
powers who too frequently achieves only the con- 
temptible. Here is a man who might have been 
noble, might have been great, whose nobility is as 
short-lived as the enthusiasm of its expression, and 
whose genius is frustrated by unsteadiness of char- 
acter. He deluded others often and long, but those 
nearest to him, the wife whom he married not loving 
her and who died hating him, the friend who in- 
spired and inspirited him, and greatest tragedy of all, 
himself, he deluded not at all, or only partially. 
Therein lies both the dramatic element of the story 
and its ameliorating pathos. 

There is a spaciousness about Miss Watkins’s de- 
lineation that is impressive. Her secondary charac- 
ters, like Birney himself, are clearly realized person- 
alities, interesting, purposive, and plausible. With 
the exception of Birney’s daughter, who plays a 
minor and somewhat too patently mechanical a part 
in the story, they are essential to the plot and effec- 
tive foils or supplements to the hero. They are 
more than that,—they are themselves complete and 
interesting individuals, and despite the fact that their 
dialogue is a bit artificial, they themselves, and even 
more the whole world of their making, have ver- 
isimilitude, 

Indeed, Miss Watkins is a writer to watch. She 
has a style that is always capable and sometimes dis- 
tinguished, insight into the complexities of character 
and the motives that govern conduct, a tolerance 
that tempers discernment, and a reasoned attitude 
toward life. She uses a large canvas though com- 
paratively few figures, and she produces the sense of 
i world in which living is important and life pro- 
lific of both pain and joy. There is a largeness to 
her work that lifts it out of the ruck of the ephem- 
eral, and that demands all respect. If she had shown 
more economy in the use of material, and had ex- 
cised much that was elaboration rather than analysis, 
she would: have achieved in “This Poor Player” a 
distinguished novel. As it is she has produced one of 
indubitable merit. 
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The American Pageant 


THE F..GEANT OF AMERICA: A Pictorial 
History of the United States. Edited by RALPH 
Henry Gasriet and others, Vol. VII: In De- 
fence of Liberty, by Witt1am Woop and 
Rap Henry Gasrier. Vol. IX: Makers of 
a New Nation, by Jon Spencer Bassett. Vol. 
X: American Idealism, by LutHER A. WEIGLE. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1928. 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEvVINs 


§ this pictorial history approaches completion, 
with twelve of the fifteen volumes now 
ready, both its virtues and limitations grow 

more evident. Its interest remains as great as ever. 
Not merely are the thousands of illustrations a 
fascinating presentation of various aspects of Amer- 
ican history, holding the beginner and the casual 
reader where nothing else could. Not merely do the 
volumes on art and architecture give these subjects 
a reality and vividness which thinly illustrated texts 
could never do, while the wealth of caricatures and 
cartoons on American campaigns—to name but one 
minor element—is an invaluable aid to the appre- 
hension of our politics. Taken together these 
volumes, as we have before said, stimulate 
the imagination as it must be stimulated if history 
serves its highest function. The crowded pages ex- 
hale the poetry and drama of American life. No 
one can rise from them without a new sense of the 
richness, the inexhaustible variety, the color, and the 
vitality of the American record in the last three 
hundred years. Doubtless to many intelligent per- 
sons history still means dull facts, dates, and tables 
of Presidents. But no such person could spend half 
a day with these dozen volumes without a wholly 
new conception—half practical, half mystical—of 
the broad, turbid, impressive stream of adventure, 
conflict, and achievement which make up our con- 
tinental record from the landing of Captain John 
Smith and the explorations of La Salle to the inaugu- 
ration of a Californian as President. 

The primary difficulty in such a work is to marry 
the text to the illustrations without cramping the 
former or leaving the latter detached and irrelevant. 
This difficulty is not always fully surmounted. In 
some of the volumes we feel that the text is simply 
a letter-press written around the pictures, and that the 
two are not harmoniously merged. In some we also 
feel that the narrative or exposition is over-sim- 
plified. But in others the text has an admirable 
degree of unity and completeness, as in Mr. Gabriel’s 
previous volume called “Toilers of Land and Sea”; 
while the illustrations have evidently been selected to 
fit it from an overflowing portfolio. 


ss SF 


Unquestionably there is a certain over-simplifica- 
tion in Mr. Wood’s and Mr. Gabriel’s volume on 
military and naval history since 1860, “In Defence 
of Liberty.” That is, neither our detailed field 
operations nor our broad national policy with re- 
gard to peace and war is treated with a critical 
spirit. It is all made a brisk and stirring story, with 
the murmur of martial music through it. The 
darker shades are suppressed; various military his- 
torians and writers were levied upon for quotations 
in the characteristic military temper. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case will take vigor- 
ous exception, for example, to the treatment of 
Roosevelt’s offer in 1917 to recruit a battalion for 
service in France, here given a half page in chap- 
ter thirteen; the cartoon by Darling and the text 
accompanying it would leave the impression that 
some mean motive on the part of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration prevented the Roosevelt scheme from 
being carried out. The note of our “long neglect 
of all war preparation” is touched again and again 
in the narrative. Yet this volume does present an 
exceedingly useful assortment of pictures on the 
Civil War, the Spanish War, the Boxer expedition, 
and our share in the World War. It is this last sec- 
tion, more than 150 pages on the events of 1917-18, 
which is the most notable; we have had pictorial 
histories of the Civil War and War with Spain, but 
this is the first important attempt at a collection of 
maps, diagrams, portraits, photographs, and drawings 
to illustrate our World War-effort, and it is ex- 
ceedingly well done. 

The late Professor Bassett’s “Makers of a New 
Nation,” a political history of the United States, 
from Lincoln’s inauguration to the accession of 
Coolidge, has the critical edge which the other 
volume lacks. Nothing could be better than its 


treatment of the buccaneering epoch after the Civil 
War; nothing juster than its restrained arraign- 
ment of Blaine; nothing more incisive than its dis- 
posal of the question of McKinley’s responsibility 
for the war with Spain. The text is equally fair 
to Roosevelt and to Wilson. At the end the 
author passes over in silence the scandals of the 
Harding Administration, but there is a reason for 
this; they did not come to light till after Mr. 
Coolidge entered the White House, and he halts his 
narrative with this event. His one fault is a certain 
lack of appreciation for the deeper contributions of 
Western agrarianism and radicalism to American 
politics. For this volume the wealth of illustrations 
available must have been embarrassing; and it is 
interesting to note how many of those chosen are 
unhackneyed. The Keppler, Gillam, and Rogers 
cartoons here reprinted for the first time are alone 
worth the price of the book. 

But the freshest of these three volumes, a book 
which does something to fill a marked gap in our his- 
torical record, is Luther A. Weigle’s “American 
Idealism.” It is extraordinary how little attention 
has been paid to many aspects of our religious and 
educational history. There is nowhere a good com- 
posite history of American churches since the Civil 
War, or of American higher education since its 
renascence in the ’seventies. Three fourths of Mr. 
Weigle’s volume is concerned with religion and with 
the various humanitarian and idealistic movements, 
such as temperance, which were nourished chiefly 
by the churches. It was an error of editorial judg- 
ment which compelled him to use the remaining 
fourth—the utterly inadequate space of ninety pages 
—for a sketch of our educational record from the 
founding of the Boston Latin School in 1635 to the 
establishment of Duke University. He cannot even 
touch the salient points in this absurd space. But 
his fuller treatment of religion shows careful plan- 
ning, and if it seldom gets beneath the surface, it 
is something to see the surface so competently 
mapped. One can find in any good library long 
shelves of volumes devoted each to its own special 
sect or movement, What one cannot find is a com- 
prehensive summary which treats side by side the 
Christian Associations, the reunion of the old-school 
and new school Presbyterians, the Ethical Culture 
Society, the rise of reform Judaism, the development 
of social Christianity under men like Washington 
Gladden and Walter Rauschenbusch, and the growth 
of Christian Science. Mr. Weigle offers us a stimu- 
lating synthesis of these and many other religious 
movements and tendencies. Where he has blazed 
his slight trail, others should follow to build a real 
road, 





Floating Fancies 


FRONTIERS AND THE FUR TRADE. By 
StipnEY GREENBIE. New York: The John Day 
Co. 1928. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Constance Linpsay SKINNER 


HERE are several good ideas behind this 
book. Mr. Greenbie, as president of the 
Floating University, believes in travel as a 
means of historical research. He tells us that he has 
journeyed over thousands of miles of the old routes 
of the voyageurs. That makes a happy, healthful 
outing for any one who can take it, even if a visit 
to Bismarck today only misleads one as to how the 
place looked to Gaultier de la Verendrye and to 
Lewis and Clark. To fill the eyes and ears with 
modern aspects and modern sounds is a dubious 
method of achieving the atmosphere of the past. 
For all Mr. Greenbie’s trekking over this conti- 
nent and back to the European home towns of the 
early explorers and hunters, the feeling of the wil- 
derness, and its meaning in the lives of them that 
dwell therein, eludes his pen. He has dipped freely 
into both sources and secondary material, and, from 
travel and reading, has produced a fairly readable 
series of journalistic articles which do not cohere 
into the form and substance of a book., The streams 
of history are deep, their waters, cross currents, and 
undertow, are the life-flow of centuries of man- 
kind; and Mr. Greenbie is a floater. He expresses 
the opinion that history should be treated as “news” 
and he writes it like that, forgetting that today’s 
“news” is dead in twenty-four hours. ‘The books 
of history, which defy time, live not because of a 
journalistic style, for they never have that, but 
because theyare literature. 
“Water waits to give to you the gift of strength,” 


sings the Pawnee. . Professor Wrong first turned 
the imagination of the philosophical historian to the 
great rivers of this continent. Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s original contribution to the study of his- 
tory was the significance of the frontier in our whole 
social and political development, its part in making 
the American spirit. Biggar, and other Canadians, 
have shown us how the fur trade on these shores 
sprang from the fish trade. All these are stimulat- 
ing ideas, and it is pleasant to meet them again in 
Mr. Greenbie’s book. We might have had more 
profit, as well as pleasure, if he had halted the float- 
ing typewriter long enough to digest’ these ideas and 
then, by some original thoughts about them, had 
made them, in a sense, his own. 

In treating the American fur trade as an expan- 
sion of the European, the American frontier life 
as “only an extension overseas of the life on the 
European frontier,” he gives a good deal of inter- 
esting information. Historians will hardly accept 
his conclusions, or the premise laid down in the above 
quotation. He speaks of “the frontier background 
of Europe and the great migratory and racial move- 
ments of which America was only a part.” Aside 
from the ambiguity of the sentence, can we properly 
speak of “great migratory and racial movements” in 
England, Spain, and France at the time when colo- 
nists were coming from these countries to the wes- 
tern world? The shipping ports of Normandy were 
not “frontier” then, any more than the port of 
New York is today. He even connects the Green- 
land voyages to America with furs. No Green- 
lander needs go from home for furs! It was tim- 
ber the Greenlanders needed and brought back, as 
the Icelandic Annals tell us. ‘The way in which the 
Norse episode is treated is symptomatic of the whole 
book. In one chapter Mr. Greenbie says the 
Norsemen may have reached America; in another 
later one he says they did, and traded for furs (evi- 
dently he had been directed meanwhile to the Flat 
Island Saga). He omits Leif’s name. He says the 
Norsemen “even went as far as Greenland, so 
named in the hope that ‘men would be the more 
readily persuaded thither if the land had a good 
name’; and thither sailed Eric the Red... .” In 
the same number of words he could have stated 
the fact that it was Erik who named and colonized 


Greenland. 
ss SF 


Whatever may be the “news” value of such a 
chapter heading as “Zions and Sodoms in the Wii- 
derness” it belongs to a particular type of bunk of 
which some of us are particularly tired. The 
marital relations of white men with Indian women 
were lived in conformance with the Indian code, 
which was the law of the land. They do not in- 
spire flippant comment from writers who understand 
the conditions of wilderness life and who know 
that the customs of the Red Men, while different 
from ours, were quite as rigid. Like most flashy 
headlines, this one belies the story under it. Those, 
who are lured by it, will find themselves cheated of 
the promised smut. While unsympathetic to Mr. 
Chesterton’s little school of entranced medievalists, 
this reviewer objects to the adjective “masochistic” 
applied to the missionaries martyred by the Iroquois. 
_ Mr. Greenbie floats by too swiftly to see, in true 
perspective, these, men to whom the soul, heaven, and 
the passion of the cross were more real and substan- 
tial than the flesh that felt the flames. And where 
did he pick up the notion that the Indians lived in 
“single families” and were rendered “timid” by the 
“forces of Nature”? Custer did not find them 
timid on the Little Big Horn; and when the Iroquois 
braves emerged from their Long Houses they did 
not create that impression. In common with our- 
selves and all other people who have evolved a cul- 
ture without losing fear, they had developed a re- 
ligion for protection from evil. Ignorance and 
timidity are relative; in their own world the In- 
dians manifested courage and competence. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company was negligible as a motivat- 
ing factor in the Seven Years War, which ended 
the French fur monopoly by wresting Canada from 
France. David Thompson on the Columbia was not 
“racing” the Astorians; he was exploring and map- 
ping so that his employers, the Nor’westers, could 
base demands for a charter on their contributions to 
science. With the discoveries of Frazer, Macken- 
zie, and Thompson, they had a strong case; for their 
rival, the H.B.C., had neglected this duty to the 
crown. Loose generalizations and rhetoric are irri- 
tating in a book of history. The writing of history 
requires close reasoning from facts assembled in an 
orderly manner. 
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The Folder 


DDS and ends of anecdote about Charles 

M. Barras, author of “The Black Crook,” 

have been drifting to us in the mail, The 
following letter arrives from Chicago:— 


As a collector of American humor I have found a few 
scraps about Charles M. Barras, author of -the old play 
“The Black Crook.” 

Barras was one of those lesser lights in early American 
humor soon eclipsed by Artemus Ward. In 1855-6 Barras 
was a Cincinnati newspaper man, presumably on the Com- 
mercial, and acted also as the Cincinnati correspondent of 
the New York Spirit of the Times, the leading sporting- 
humorous weekly of the decade. My information is taken 
from the files of the Spirit, which forms a part of my 
collection of early American humor. 

Barras was particularly fond of perpetrating literary 
hoaxes on Cincinnati editors by mailing pseudonymous let- 
ters from towns near-by, in the manner of the Artemus 
Ward showman letters soon to appear in the Cleveland P. D. 
Over the pseudonym “Adolphus Logfellow Muggins” he 
wrote much humorous verse, hitting at the follies of the 
day, including a parody on “Hiawatha.” To the Spirit 
Barras wrote letters, newsy sketches always in the light hu- 
morous sporting vein of doings of the “b’hoys” about Cin- 
cinnati. 

Here’s the story of how “Muggins” became actor and 
tried his hand at play writing (Spérit of the Times, 1855, 
p- 487, in a letter from Cincinnati) : 

“In the height of cold weather last winter when the poor 
were suffering from intense cold and hunger a project was 
set on foot to get up an amateur Dramatic Festival the pro- 
ceeds to be appropriated to the suffering poor. A number of 
our most prominent citizens volunteered, among them our 
friend “Charley.” The night came, the house was crammed 
in every corner (the receipts $5,000). Never was a better 
entertainment offered by amateurs. Every one played his 
part well, but general acclamation divided the honors be- 
tween Mr. Charles Anderson, who played Hamlet most ex- 
cellently, and Mr. Charles M. Barras, who played Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer in the library scene in “The Iron Chest,” 
and afterwards gave some imitations, among others a wan- 
dering Swiss girl with her organ and dogs. Charley was 
called before the curtain and his extempore speech was the 
feature of the night. . . . Well, Charley went home, went 
to bed, ‘to sleep, perchance to dream’. ... Got up next 
morning, dreamed all that day and all that week that he 
was acting. A few weeks afterward a friend was taken 
very ill; his life despaired of. Charley repaired to his bed- 
side and never left it day or night, but for a few moments 
at atime. While his friend slept Barras would pick up any 
little scraps of paper that came his way and scribble them 
over. After a while his thoughts began to take a design, 
and his scribblings to assume a shape (the idea suggested by 
seeing the different kinds of medicine on the table). By the 
time his friend was out of danger, “Muggins” had written 
a comedietta and called it “The Hypochondriac.” A few 
days afterwards he spoke of it to Bates. Bates wanted to 
read the manuscript, was delighted with it, wanted it. But 
who was to play it? He had no one‘who he thought could 
do it justice. A thought struck Charley; he remembered the 
footlights, the paper crowns, the big swords, and all that 
sort of thing. He’d play it himself—just what Bates wanted. 
Next day there was announced in big letters on the bills a 
new farce by C. M. Barras, esq., principal part., Mr. Ver- 
tigo Morbid, by the author. Night came, the house was full. 
Mr. Barras appeared for the second time in his life before a 
public assemblage; he was received with deafing appeals of 
welcome and he kept the audience in a continual roar of 
laughter from the commencement of the piece till the fall 
of the curtain... .” ° 

Here follows the story of the success of the piece on the 
road; then another story how Barras “sold” Barnum at 
“half-price,” and as the correspondent (“Larkin”) suggests 
Barnum did not often get the worst of it. 

It would be interesting to know if Barras and Artemus 
Ward knew each other. That is not unlikely, as Ward was 
at that time in the vicinity of Cincinnati. 

I am especially interested in the period 1830-60 and shall 
be glad to hear from persons interested in American humor, 
particularly of this period. 

FRANKLIN J. MEINE. 

1422 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. 

ss Ss 

We felt sure that sooner or later ““The Cradle of 
the Deep” by Joan Lowell would become a subject 
of controversy. Alfred Loomis, well known yachts- 
man and deep water sailor, writes to our Maritime 


Department as follows :— 


I can gen’ally take my sea literature as I find it, but when 
the Book of the Month Club, William McFee, Captain Rie- 
senberg, and Simon & Schuster endorse a book I tackle it 
with a suspicious eye for the very reason that I know I 
shouldn’t. 

“The Cradle of the Deep” is what I’m animadverting 
against. 

I don’t go so far as to claim that Miss Joan Lowell’s 
story is synthetic, but I do claim that for a gal who lived 
thirteen or sixteen years (she claims both periods) on a sail- 
ing ship she knows precious little about seamanship or navi- 
gation. In the matter of navigation she says on page 167 
that “By latitude and longitude I can locate a spot on the 
ocean as accurately as a landlubber can find 42nd Street and 


Broadway.” In the same paragraph she allows that she 
looked up Pitcairn Island on the chart and found it in Lati- 
tude 23 degrees S. and Longitude 120 degrees’ W. The 
lamentable fact (which I have verified from Bowditch) is 
that Pitcairn is in Latitude 25 degrees S. and Longitude 130 
degrees W. On the preceding page, having given her posi- 
tion as 300 miles southeast of New Zealand, Miss Lowell 
quotes her father as saying, ‘“We’ll sail due East, Mr. Swan- 
son, and try and make Pitcairn.” And lo and behold they 
did make it. But if they had really sailed due East they’d 
have gone some 2000 miles and passed 1500 miles south of 
Pitcairn Island. Perhaps in telling her story the lady had in 
mind Bounty Island, which I see from the chart is not far 
from the coast of New Zealand. 

In the matter of seamanship I would ask someone who 
knows more about sailing than I do to parse the passage on 
page 60 beginning “I heard the topsails aloft begin to flap,” 
and ending “With a slapping crash the boom went over to 
the port tack.” The best I can make of the maneuver de- 
scribed between those two sentences is that the ship jibed 
while in stays. If jibing while in stays isn’t a lost art I want 
to learn it. 

And now I come to the chapter about the water spout 
which might have been written by-a ghost-writer who had 
never seen a schooner. It is a dull tropic afternoon when 
Father sights a water spout. He orders in the fore, main, 
and mizzen, but leaves the spanker standing. This is con- 
trary to the usual custom, since the spanker, which is the 
largest sail, is taken in first. Father also tells the crew to 
“Sheet in the jibs,” but I find that instead of sheeting them 
they take them in. Perhaps that is what is meant. After 
that the wind begins to hum viciously from leeward, That 
direction thereupon becomes to windward—but the lady con- 
tinues to speak of it as “to leeward.” Father orders his 
daughter to “Pull in the tackle.’ She knew what he meant 
and grabbed “half of the spanker boom tackle and tried to 
sheet in its slack.” (Which half? What does she mean?) 
The excitement grows intense. “Still the ship went forward, 
the current and wind taking us ahead at the rate of two 
knots an hour with no sails up, except the truant spanker.” 
(It is a fact that with only the spanker set the ship would be 
heading into the wind. If she moved at all she would be 
going stern first.) At this time Swede was lashing down the 
main boom. (What for?) More excitement. Then on page 
182 Father did a thing that no sane navigator would do 
under ordinary conditions and threw the ship into the belly 
of the swells. (Where did the sails come from in the twin- 
kling of an eye? How could father swing the ship with no 
sail set but the spanker? What is the “belly” of a swell? 
Why did Father want to swing the ship at all if it was his 
intention to lower the spanker?) Page 183, a description (I 
suppose) of the spanker sheet, is too fantastic for criticism, 
being a pure flight of imaginative art; but on page 184 
Father orders his harried crew to chop away the jaws of the 
spanker boom. When, I ask, did a boom have jaws? If it 
had them what good would it do to chop them away? For- 
tunately Nelson had found his way back along the boom, 
holding on to the leachings of the sail. (Leachings is a word 
not included in my nautical dictionary. If the leach of the 
sail is meant I am amazed that he was able to find his way 
along the boom while holding on to the leach.) By hercu- 
lean efforts the nonexistent jaws of the boom were hacked 
away and the boom fell into the sea, but still the ship went 
forward. (Or backward.) How much simpler it would 
have been if Father instead of ordering this complicated 
maneuver had let go the halliards and lowered the sail! But 
then Father got his rifle after lashing the wheel. (Why 
bother to lash it when all the sails were by this time taken 
in, sheeted home, or dropped overboard? If, that is, the 
spanker did go overboard with the boom.) And then he 
shoots the spout and BUSTS IT WITH A RIFLE! 

Well, well, well. Why all the commotion sheeting in jibs, 
getting men’s elbows caught between the couplings of the 
freight cars, and attacking the spars with crowbars (which 
are such useful implements on prairie schooners) if a few 
shots from a rifle will dissipate a water spout? 

I ask you these questions, Chris, because I have been writ- 
ing to your Marine Department for nearly ten years, and 
because you know how anxious I am to learn about that old 
Debbil the sea. If you haven’t the time to answer them, will 
you kindly put me in touch with Dr. Traprock? 

ALFRED F. Loomis. 
ss SF 

Some day, I hope, there may be opportunity to 
write at length about the ardors and endurances be- 
hind the recent opening of “The Black Crook.” 
Perhaps there was an unanticipated omen in the 
painting of the hour glasses (symbolic of the Three 
Hours for Lunch Club) on each side of the proscen- 
ium at the old Lyric Theatre. It struck me as odd 
that none of the critics who commented on the length 
of the piece were struck by the humor of those six 
hour-glasses. The curtain went up at 9.10, and fell 
at 1.35. Even so, the original running time of the 
iridescent old spectacle was beaten by better than 
an hour; for the Niblo’s Garden opening in 1866 
went from 7.45 to 1.15. Let me add that having 
satisfied themselves by playing it once exactly as 
done in 1866, the Young Producers have cut it to 
normal running time (8.30 to 11.15). But they 
wanted to show that the Theatre Guild is not the 
only outfit that can produce a show 4% hours long. 

That opening night will not soon be forgotten. 
Those who had to leave did so, reluctantly, towards 
midnight. Patrons from upstairs came down and 
filled the gaps. The congregation of the faithful 
began to realize that something rather amusingly 
memorable was happening; the final hour was more 
enthusiastic than any preceding part of the evening. 
About 2 o’clock the cheerful throng had distributed 


itself in neighboring hostelries for coffee and 
scrambled eggs and dancing. It was 5 in the morn- 
ing before the last echoes of The Black Crook had 
died away from Hoboken. I think Mr. Barras 
would have been pleased. I wish he had lived long 
enough to see Ta ra ra Boomdeay! 

Of the excitements and fatigues preceding the 
show there is not yet time to speak—of the anxieties 
of building the trap-doors; how Miss Cox, who 
plays Stalacta, fell asleep standing up at one of the 
final rehearsals after long waiting in the cellar for 
the trap-door to be finished (she dared not sit down 
for fear of wrinkling the famous tights)—how the 
chorus slept in the boxes during the final days of re- 
hearsal—how the head carpenter, after three nights 
continuous work, passed into nescience tools still in 
hand, and was covered with a sheet and garlands by 
his colleagues and lay in state like 2 Roman em- 
peror; how one of the managers, taking a bath to 
revive himself just before the opening, fell asleep 
in the tub and was nearly drowned—these are just 
hasty memoranda of a matter that must some , day 
be discussed in the tender backward of time. 

CHRISTOPHER Mortey. 


The Aging Radical 


SOUVENIR. By Froyp Detit. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1929. 


Reviewed by JoHN CARTER 
LOYD DELL writes well, and—like the 


rest of us—writes best when writing about 

himself. His latest novel is tinctured with 
so strong a flavor of autobiography—though no 
doubt the material has been “arranged” so as to 
avoid hurt feelings and direct confessions—that it 
must be ranked among his best writings. In it he 
summons up those snows of yesteryear, the radi- 
calism of pre-Volsteadian Greenwich Village, and 
distils some acrid philosophy from their ghostly 
flakes. 

His novel deals with Felix Fay, a radical young 
newspaperman from Chicago who had come to New 
York to write a play, and had, instead, been divorced 
by his first wife. Deprived of the comforts of 
matrimony, and bereft of his son who remains with 
his mother, Felix had written a series of successful 
plays. He had married again and had moved to 
Connecticut, where he begat two daughters and 
wrote plays and was a pillar of suburban society. 
Then he happened to meet the mother of his son, who 
decided that it was time for Felix and Prentiss to see 
something of each other. The rest of Mr. Dell’s 
novel concerns itself with the experiences and re- 
actions of young Prentiss, who is no Utopian 
idealist, but bourgeois, and who very self-consciously 
goes and settles in the Village, that world of “sim- 
plicity, bravery, and sincerity,” and prepares to be 
the “compleat radical.” 

Mr. Dell has handled his theme effectively and, 
in the course of a polite comedy of manners and 
morals, has contrived to set forth a few shrewd 
apergus on life and sex. ‘The trouble,” he says, 
“with inventing a new and purely personal morality 
is that it gets so damn’ complicated. The traditional 
morality is simpler—if one can stick to it.” And 
we all owe him our thanks for letting one of his 
characters warn us as to the meaning of companion- 
ate marriage—or should one say, multilateral 
matrimony? 





I tell you, companionate marriage is a trap, intended to 
lure young men into fatherhood. Listen! They are young, 
enjoying their freedom, not at all inclined to settle down to 
the job of being a husband. So they are told “You need not 
support the girl—she will keep on working. There will be 
no babies for a long time—none, if you don’t want them. 
In fact,” he is told, “this is not a real marriage at all. 
The gate remains open—you can walk out whenever you 
wish. Why not come in and see how you like it?” So 
the deluded young man coines in. And—all that is neces- 
sary to turn this modern arrangement into the most old- 
fashioned marriage is—what? For the girl to find that 
she is going to have a baby after all. Watch and see— 
that is what will happen. It is a trap, I tell you, invented 
by bourgeois moralists. It seems very modern, very ad- 
vanced—but in ten years the preachers and the women’s clubs 
will all be for it! 


There is nothing in “Souvenir” to shock the most 
fastidious. It is what is called a “clean book.” 
Floyd Dell thinks clearly and writes without self- 
consciousness, What he has to say is not over- 
profound, but it is perfectly true, and the whole is 
savored with that precious salt of radical inquiry 
which turns what would have been a tragedy to 
Mr. Harold Bell Wright, into a calmly ironic study 
of the aging radical, face to face with his youth. 
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“6 NOUGH of this talk about monkeys 


and species; let us get down to funda- 

mentals, to things that really matter.” 

It was with some such words as these 
that in 1865 the Scotchman, Hutcheson Sterling, a 
fundamentalist in philosophy, prefaced his book on 
“The Secret of Hegel.” The work was designed to 
stem the rising tide of evolutionary materialism; 
and it succeeded to the extent that it introduced Ger- 
man idealism into the universities of Scotland and 
England. and afforded a rallying point against Dar- 
winism for philosophers and theologians. 

And now nearly two thirds of a century later we 
are confronted with a somewhat analogous situation. 
Huxley and the bishops are dead, but John Watson 
and the parsons of Tennessee and Arkansas are liv- 
ing and lively; and in place of the solemn followers 
of Herbert Spencer’s synthetic philosophy there are 
the hordes of behaviorists, pragmatists, Freudians, 
and Marxians, who rejecting the kingdom of God, 
are actuated by an ardent faith that it can come on 
earth as it is not in Heaven. Behind these not always 
harmonious groups of anti-intellectual revolution- 
aries there are the well-organized armies of biolog- 
ical, psychological, and social science who lend the 
benevelent but non-partisan support of their expert 
knowledge to the new attempts to humanize the 
world on the basis of a philosophy of mechanistic 
evolution. In all countries, but more particularly 
in our own, cultural trends have been organized 
with respect to the Darwinian revolution of two gen- 
erations ago. Directly or indirectly serious talk has 
been motivated by monkeys and species, and the 
plebeian past of man and his works. 

But now there are signs that a new era is coming, 
an era of counter-revolution in which theology gains 
a new handmaid and returns to power. In this new 
era, if the signs are not mistaken, there will be a 
radical reorientation of cultural interests, and the 
centre of the stage on which. human concerns are 
enacted will be occupied neither by the idealistic 
philosophy of eighteenth century Germany nor by 
the. materialistic biology of nineteenth century Eng- 
land, but by the mathematical physics of the whole 
world of today and tomorrow. 

Why physics of all sciences should be destined to 
displace from the focus of human interest the more 
humanistic inquiries into the nature of life and mind, 
is a long story. It is fortunately a story that has 
just been told and told with as much beauty as one 
could wish and with more clearness than one could 
hope for in “The Nature of the Physical World,” 
by A. S. Eddington, Plumian Professor of Astron- 
omy in the University of Cambridge, and Gifford 
Lecturer on Philosophy for the year 1927. 

When a scientist of the first rank stoops to ex- 
pound for the benefit of the lay reader the most re- 
cent and recondite theories in his own field, it is an 
event. And when the author is, as in this case, not 
only a scientist and expounder of science but a 
Christian mystic who interprets the philosophic sig- 
nificance and defends the religious implications of 
his austere formulas, things may be expected to hap- 
pen; and they do. The book is really gorgeous. 
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The new physics is not the science of dead matter; 
for “dead matter” is dead, and something that is 
much too lively for comfort, at least for intellectual 
comfort, has taken its place. The ancient physics 
of the nineteenth century described a world of hard 
little particles moving separately and in clusters vary- 
ing in size all the way from molecules to stars. The 
motions of these particles were regulated by simple 
forces of attraction and repulsion which varied in- 
versely as the square of the distance, and which they 
exerted on one another. The space in which the 
particles carried on was of the homely variety known 
as Euclidian. It was infinite in all directions; but 
its appalling bigness was offset by its simplicity. 
Moreover, it was filled with an invisible, continuous, 
motionless substance called ether, which carried the 
waves of light from star to star and atom to atom. 
Through this quiet ocean all material bodies swam 
like fishes. And by clever experiments, like that of 


Michelson and Morley with light waves, the direc- 
tion and speed with which our planet and the whole 
solar system were really moving with respect to the 


Beyond Physics 


motionless ether could be discovered. In this uni- 
verse there was of course not only space and matter 
and energy, but also infinite time which was inde- 
pendent of space and even simpler in its nature. In 
fact, this old-fashioned time was so very simple and 
obvious that it did not need to be talked about. 

Matter and energy were distinct entities and each 
remained constant in its quantity through all changes 
of quality. And in addition to this first great law 
of the conservation of matter and energy, there was 
a second law, that described an irreversible, or one- 
way, tendency in all processes. According to this 
law, named variously the Dissipation of Energy, 
the Second Law of Thermo-dynamics, the. Increase 
of Entropy, matter always tended to concentrate it- 
self, and energy to scatter itself. Thus when two 
bodies were attracted toward each other and collided, 
they would bounce away; but they did not bounce 
away quite as fast as they came together. Some of 
their motion or energy was imparted first to the 
particles composing them and later to the ether sur- 
rounding them, where in the form of waves of 
hght or radiant heat, it scattered ever outward. The 
ultimate result to be expected was a dénouement in 
which all the matter should be concentrated in a life- 
less lump and all the energy degraded to the form 
of radiation, expanding forever over the shoreless 
sea of empty ether. The old world thus seemed to 
be running down. And if it had had all eternity in 
which to run down it was (and still is) something 
of a problem as to why its dismal end had not yet 
been attained. 
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This nineteenth century universe was an intelligi- 
ble universe, but the things that have happened to it 
in the last thirty years are terrible. First came the 
Theory of Relativity which has disrupted the old 
world as a whole, changing its size and basic struc- 
ture beyond all recognition; second, the Quantum 
Theory which has not only disrupted the atomic 
parts of the universe; but threatens to destroy the law 
of casuality itself within those tiny regions and to 
substitute for it a scheme of primary anarchy and 
indeterminism, not incompatible with certain sec- 
ondary and statistical regularities in the world at 
large. 

We may begin with relativity as the better known, 
though less devastating of the revolutions. First 
Michelson and Morley failed to discover that motion 
of the earth through a fixed ether which there was 
every reason, to suppose they could find. Their ap- 
paratus was so perfect and their methods so sound 
that their failure was taken to mean that velocity 
through the ether was not only undiscovered but un- 
discoverable. And it is one of the rules of science, 
or at least of present-day science, that a thing phys- 
ically undiscoverable is a thing that does not phys- 
ically exist. The ether through which bodies move 
with a definite velocity was, then, to be regarded as 
non-existent. 

More followed, when Einstein propounded an 
idea that was perhaps the most extraordinary in the 
whole history of science. “Let us pretend,” he said, 
“that a light flash, which always moves at 186,000 
miles a second, will always pass every other thing at 
the same speed, whether the other things are them- 
selves moving towards its source, or away from it, 
or just standing still.” If this new postulate about 
light does not seem queer, try to imagine the mayor’s 
automobile traveling in such a way that when it was 
going either north or south on Main Street it passed 
at the same relative speed all the other unequally 
moving and oppositely moving cars, as well as those 
parked by the side-walk. This would seem absurd. 
And if it should be discovered that the people in 
the other cars reported that the mayor’s car had 
passed them at the standard rate of speed, this would 
arouse your curiosity and make you suspect that some- 
thing was wrong with the new speedometers in- 
stalled in each car and specially designed for meas- 
uring its speed relative to other cars instead of the 
speed relative to the road, as in the old-fashioned 
speedometers. 

Your suspicion would be quickly confirmed, for 
if from your own car you could examine with a 
kind of spy-glass the clocks and measuring rods com- 
prising these’ new instruments, you woyld find that 
their measures of time and space went slower and 


faster and contracted and expanded in a uniform 
but ridiculous fashion, so that it was no wonder they 
always reported that the mayor’s car passed them at 
the same speed. Your new comfort would be of 
only brief duration, however, because you would 
find on comparing notes that each driver claimed 
to have discovered that all other cars including your 
cwn were wrong as to their speedometers, excepting 
only those that were at rest with him or running at 
the same rate beside him. In this situation some one 
might come to the rescue with the suggestion that 
you should assume that there is no fixed road and no 
absolute space or time with respect to which all in- 
struments except one’s own are wrong, but that space 
and time are nothing but the records of the instru- 
ments. So that instead of the drivers contradicting 
one another as to their speeds with respect to a road 
which, being undiscoverable (like the ether), could 
be assumed not to exist, they ought all to agree to 
take the mayor’s speed in place of the road as the 
standard for measuring one another’s speeds. At 
first it would all seem queer and complicated but 
after a little while the rules for estimating the devi- 
ations of the instruments in the different cars and 
correlating them would become familiar and sim- 
ple, and then new things would be discovered. 

This little fable illustrates the Special Theory of 
Relativity. First, postulate that the velocity of light 
shall be always the same with respect to any moving 
system. Then, in order to make the implications of 
this postulate sel f-consistent, make a second postulate, 
to the effect that space-distances and time-intervals 
in differently moving systems increase and decrease 
according to how they move. Believe, in short, not 
that space and time are absolute and velocity variable, 
but that one velocity, the velocity of light, is abso- 
lute, and space and time variable and measurable 
with reference to it. Then thirdly, in order to make 
this second postulate intelligible, adopt a third postu- 
late to the effect that space and time intervals are 
not real apart from the instruments that record them, 
so that when you describe them as lengthening or 
shortening, curving or kinking, you are only refer- 
ring to certain comparisons between the readings of 
rulers and clocks on one system with similar, but 
different, readings on another system. 
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This theory of Special Relativity was, as we know, 
extended or generalized by Einstein so as to apply 
not only to relative uniform motions but to relative 
accelerated motions.. The results have been amaz- 
ing. Space and time are not only relative to the 
bodies and motions by which they are measured, 
they are relative to one another, so that instead of 
a three-dimensional space in which matter is con- 
tained, and a one-dimensional time in which changes 
are contained, we have a single four-dimensional 
continum of “space-time.” This space-time is an 
inseparable aspect of mass and energy, which are 
themselves inter-dependent aspects of the same thing. 
While the time aspect continues to be regarded as 
infinite, the space aspect is finite though boundless. 
It is as if the material world were curved in a fourth 
dimension around into itself after the manner in 
which a plane is curved in a third dimension around 
into itself to make the surface of a sphere. The 
new physicists, however, warn us, sometimes sternly 
and sometimes querulously, not to take this analogy 
too literally. If we did take it literally we should 
naturally ask what interesting mysteries (psychic or 
even theistic) lay inside our four-dimensional hyper- 
sphere and what other possible universes might lie 
outside of it. And to raise any such questions in 
polite scientific circles is regarded as the height of 
bad form. 

Thus we may tentatively imagine our universe as 
the three-dimensional curved “surface” of a hyper- 
sphere whose distance around is perhaps not much 
more than a billion trillion miles. If you traveled 
in a straight line due north, never deviating up or 
down or east or west, you would finally return home. 
This will remind us that the new universe is neo- 
Ptolemaic, larger in size, but even more hopelessly 
finite than the world of pre-Copernican days. But 
we must subtract from this image any thought of 
inside or outside and conceive of it merely as a skin, 
finite in extent, yet with nothing, not even empty 
space, either within or without. I suppose that the 
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reason for this harsh limitation is that no measuring 
rod could be directed toward the inside or outside of 
the three-dimensional “skin.” And according to the 
new physics what cannot be measured cannot phys- 
ically exist. 

A particularly interesting feature of this queer 
new world is that the velocity of light is not only 
an absolute, but a maximum velocity, even though 
finite, viz., 186,000 miles a second. Any body mov- 
ing at that velocity would acquire an infinite mass, 
while at the same time shrinking to the thickness of 
a shadow; and if it could move faster than light we 
do not know what would happen to its infinitesimal 
thickness and its infinite mass, but we do know what 
would happen to its dates, for if a body could so 
move (only of course it couldn’t) it would get back 
into the world of last Thursday. This situation is 
immortalized in a little limerick told to the writer 
by Miss May Sinclair, but whether her own or not 
I do not know: 

There was a young lady named Bright 
Whose speed was much faster than light; 
She eloped one fine day, 

In a Relative way, 

And got back on the previous night. 


Fortunately for us the question raised is not even 
an academic issue, since the scientists who are re- 
sponsible for this sort of thing will warn us that to 
say that an ordinary body like Miss Bright would 
move into the past if it went faster than light is 
merely a rather dangerous and misleading way of 
saying that it won’t and can’t move faster than light, 
or even, for that matter, as fast. Speeds greater 
than light and their consequences are in the same 
category as the inside and outside of the Einsteinian 
hyper-sphere. It is simply not polite to talk about 
them. 

A more serious phase of the new theory in its gen- 
eralized form is that it enables us to conceive the 
three-dimensional “skin” of the non-existent hyper- 
sphere as not only curved into itself but as covered 
more or less thickly with hummocks and slopes, 
which appear to us as matter and fields of force. 
The old world of flat Euclidian space, full of un- 
geometrical things like bodies and forces, has been 
transformed into a purely geometrical world in 
which non-Euclidian kinks and curvatures replace 
the alien intruders. As Descartes, by a great feat of 
mathematical genius, translated the concepts of 
Euclidian geometry into those of algebra, and gave 
us analytic geometry, Einstein, inspired perhaps by 
a suggestion of Clifford, has translated the categories 
of mechanics into the categories of a non-Euclidian 

eometry. 
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Eddington has told at length and with great 
beauty the story that I have here briefly, though not, 
I hope, inaccurately summarized. It was the first of 
the great revolutions in modern physics and it is by 
now so welcome and familiar to the great majority 
of scientists that, by contrast with the quantum the- 
ory, it seems almost commonplace, a mere appendix 
to the so-called “classical” physics of the nineteenth 
century. 

So far as I can discover, Eddington draws no 
theological conclusions from the theory of relativity, 
except the following: The peculiar transformation 
of space and time from the great forms and frames 
within which things exist to the interrelated net- 
work of pointer-readings on our measuring-rods and 
clocks, gives to the world of the new science a sym- 
bolic and shadowy character which the old world 
lacked. And the more shadowy the material uni- 
verse becomes the more the need for inferring a 
reality beyond it. 

It is the formal perfection of the relativity theory 
rather than any information afforded by it about na- 
ture that opens the gates to theological hopes. The 
laws of physics appear as truisms rather than truths 
—that is, logical implications of postulates already 
adopted. ‘The physicist is compared by Eddington 
to an old College Bursar who is entirely occupied 
with his accounts and has no intercourse with the 
outside world save to accept the reports of financial 
transactions and systematize them. Studying care- 
fully his beloved ledgers he discovers one day the 
great law of nature, that the debits just equal the 
credits. 


I cannot leave the subject without making a con- 
fession that is of no importance except to myself. 
I do not believe that the fundamental postulate of 
relativiiy is true. I do not believe that a light flash 
or anything else that moves with a finite and con- 
stant velocity can pass differently and oppositely 
moving bodies at the same relative speed. But I can 
entertain the belief that the instruments at our dis- 
posal are so constituted that they will record a con- 
stant speed for light passing through our system no 
matter how that system may move with respect to 
the source of light. If we wish to pretend, or postu- 
late, that the limitation of our measuring ability is a 
limitation of nature and then reinterpret the mean- 
ings of space and time to make them consistent with 
this postulate, we can do it and so derive the special 
theory of relativity. 

The Quantum Theory, which is the second of the 
great revolutions in physics, is quite different from, 
and in a sense opposite to, that of relativity. It is 
not a case of our thrusting upon nature the peculiar 
behavior of our metric instruments but of nature 
thrusting upon us, in the form of concrete experi- 
ence, data which seem impossible to reduce to any 


rational scheme. 
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In his earlier book, “Space, Time, and Gravita- 
tion,” Eddington referred to the quantum affair as 
being, just because of its anti-rational character, 
the only case in which we were confronted with an 
objective law of nature rather than a subjective 
form or necessity of our own minds,—an attitude 
that reminds us of the Credo quia absurdum of 
Tertullian. 

I think it was in 1900 that Professor Max Planck 
of Berlin discovered that waves of radiant energy 
do not vary continuously and so take on all possible 
values. Of the infinity of possible frequencies only 
a comparatively small number actually occur. Thus 
an atom receiving and emitting light-waves is like 
a man who refuses to receive or to spend any money 
except dimes or integral multiples of dimes. Curi- 
ously enough, it turns out that while the different 
kinds of atom give out different amounts of energy, 
the product of the energy emitted and the frequency 
or vibration period of that energy is the same for all 
atoms. This constant quantity which comes from 
multiplying energy by time, is the “quantum of ac- 
tion.” Its symbol is A and its value is .00,000,000- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,655, or  6.55.10-27, 
which we can. pronounce in American terminology 
“six hundred and fifty-five nonillionths of an erg 
second,” where an “erg” is the amount of energy 
possessed by a mass of only one gram moving at the 
velocity of only one centimeter a second. This 
Lilliputian absolute is the smallest thing in the world 
and it has made the biggest trouble in all history. 
For it has not only defied the laws of classical phys- 
ics and shattered to bits the seemingly satisfactory 
conception of the atom as a minute solar system com- 
posed of units of positive and negative electricity, 
which was invented by Bohr in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century, but, what is much worse, in 
its later developments it has brought science face to 
face with the astounding possibility of abandoning 
the very principle of causality itself and admitting 
that the ultimate realities of the physical world are 
unimaginable “somewhats” which do what they do 
without rhyme or reason. In short, at the heart of 
nature, in the inmost recesses of the tiny spaces once 
occupied by atoms, there are indeterminate happen- 
ings, events that have no cause. As Eddington puts 
it, after stating his theory about the network of ob- 
servable and measurable results of the unimaginable 
mystery,— 

Something unknown is doing, we don’t know what—that 
is what our theory amounts to. It does not sound a particu- 
larly illuminating theory. I have read something like it 
elsewhere— 


The slighty toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe. 


There is the same suggestion of activity. There is the 
same indefiniteness as to the nature of the activity and of 
what it is that is acting. And yet from so unpromising a 
beginning we really do get somewhere. ‘The reason—the 
sole reason—for this progress is that numbers are scattered 
freely in the description. Eight slithy toves gyre and 
gimble in the oxygen wabe, seven in nitrogen. By admit- 
ting a few numbers even Jaberwocky may become scientific. 


Suppose we grant that physics has got itself into 
a jam, the very worst in its whole long career from 
Archimedes to Einstein. Does that mean anything 
to theology? 

There are two ways in which theologians can use 
science to support their faith: They can appeal to 
its successes or they can appeal to its failures. Ed- 
dington makes a curious and characteristically origi- 
nal use of both methods. Relativity is so successful 
that it gives a shadowy world of mere metrical sym- 
bols, whose truths are truisms which cry out to be 
supplemented by a reality richer than themselves. 
On the other hand, the quantum leads us to the brink 
of a baffling mystery within which we can dimly 
descry an indeterminate spontaneity congruent with 
that freedom of the will demanded by conscience 
and attested by inner experience. Old Epicurus de- 
clared that the atoms occasionally swerved indeter- 
minately from their mechanically-ordered paths and 
thus furnished the basis for human free will. Gen- 
erations of philosophers have smiled patronizingly 
at his crudity, but at last perhaps the tables are turned 
and his day has come. For in the Schroedinger 
waves which now occupy the tiny spaces so recently 
filled by the Bohr atoms, the Epicurean “swerve” 
has returned with a vengeance and Chance reigns in 
place of Law. 

Whether you take the successes of science or its 
as yet unsolved puzzles as your point of departure 
for the realm of religion there is one high road over 
which you will be likely to travel. It is the high 
road of what is technically called “Pan-psychism.” 
As our physical brains are to the conscious minds 
that throb within them so is any material structure 
or particle to the “mind-stuff”? that must constitute 
its real and inner nature. It is this philosophic the- 
ory, held in very diverse forms by Spinoza and Leib- 
nitz and by Schopenhauer, Fechner, and Clifford, 
to which Eddington subscribes and which he uses as 
a philosophic bridge to span the gap between his phys- 
ical science and his mystical religion. The theory 
in itself does not take us very far. For even if we 
admit that stones and stars have an inner psychic 
nature, yet to judge by their apparently dumb and 
mechanical behavior the mind-stuff that we are as- 
cribing to them is no more morally edifying than 
their outer or bodily aspects. But when this pan- 
psychist theory is supplemented, as it is by Edding- 
ton, with a religious experience of spiritual reality 
that is as vivid and direct as his experience of beauty 
or of humor, the hypothesis takes on a richer signifi- 
cance. The philosophy of a former day could bake 
no bread, though it could, so we were told, give us 
God, Freedom, and Immortality. ‘The philosophy 
of today has in general more in common with our 
bakeries than with our temples, for it is founded 
on the materialistic sciences of yesterday. It will be 
strange if Eddington turns out to be right, and if 
the new physics with its concepts of Entropy, Rela- 
tivity, and Quanta is destined not only to increase 
our mastery of earth but also to restore the old and 
dangerous hope for something beyond. 





William Pepperell Montague, author of the fore- 
going article, is professor of philosophy in Columbia 
University. He was chairman of the delegation of 
the American Philosophical Association to the Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy in Oxford in 1920, 
and ts a member of various learned societies. In 
1925 he published a volume entitled “The Ways of 
Knowing or the Methods of Philosophy (Macmil- 
lan). His present article is based upon a considera- 
tion of A. §. Eddington’s “Nature of the Physical 
World” (Macmillan), a brilliant presentation of the 
findings and implications of the new physics. ; 





“Artifex,” writing in an English newspaper, 
says: “It needs a rare combination of qualities to 
write or speak simply on difficult and technical sub- 
jects. There must be first of all a complete under- 
standing of the subject-matter, so that a man is ut- 
terly and completely at home in it. Then there 
must be the constant realization of the fact that what 
has become second nature to the speaker is utterly 
strange and unfamiliar to his audience. And, third- 
ly, there must be the possession of a clear, orderly 
mind and of its natural fruit, a clear and lucid 
style.” 
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The Stormy Petrel of the Indies 


BARTOLOME DE LAS CASAS, “Father 
of the Indians.” By MARcEL BRrIoN. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1928. 
$3. 

Reviewed by LEsLEY Byrp SIMPSON 

AMERICAN hagiography has recently 

been enriched by another biography of 

that remarkable character, Bartolomé de 
Las Casas. This book is, in some respects, 
extraordinary. In it M. Brion has not de- 
scended to such outworn devices of musty 
scholarship as footnotes and citations, but 
has skilfully concealed his facts under the 
colorful art of the novelist, and the reader 
is carried on unaware that he is learning 
anything. This is, beyond a doubt, the new 
history. For instance, what sobersides of 
the old school would have had the courage 
to say right off, on the first page, writing 
of America: “Rivers, wide as seas, rolled 
up precious metals?” Then turn to the next 
page: 

The promises of the fantastic Admiral had 
been fulfilled an hundredfold. He had dis- 
covered a country where gold was the com- 
monest metal. The natives covered the roofs 
of their temples with it, used it in paving the 
streets, and had laughed at seeing the sailors 
fill their pockets with such ordinary pebbles. 


And so on. The result is that the un- 
wary reader, dazzled by such pictures, is in 
danger of accepting several things in M. 
Brion’s book which are, strictly speaking, 
not quite accurate. Now it is written that 
once in every generation some one redis- 
covers that old standby of scandal-mongers, 
the “Brief Relation of the Destruction of 
the Indies,” by Bartolomé de Las Casas. 
Since 1552 every foreigner who has felt an 
urge to expose the awfulness of the Span- 
iards has seized upon the hair-raising revela- 
tions of Las Casas and told the world about 
it. So with M. Brion. It is no doubt salu- 
tary for the Spaniards to be reminded once 
in a while of what a hard lot their an- 
cestors were, but it is usually ignored by 
these writers that the “Brief Relation” was 
written as a deliberate piece of propaganda 
in support of the Dominican reforms in 


the government of the Indies. It has been 
repeatedly exposed for its libellous false- 
hoods, most recently by Manuel Serrano y 
Sanz in his “Origenes de la Dominacion 
Espafiola” (Madrid, 1918). But M. Brion 
weaves the “Brief Relation” into the very 
stuff of his book, with scarcely a suggestion 
of criticism. 

No doubt, too, it is legitimate for a 
biographer to employ distortion, but is it 
not going beyond the limit of strict neces- 
sity to reconstruct the Spanish empire of the 
sixteenth century with Las Casas as center- 
piece? Must we believe that every time a 
certain noisy monk opened his mouth gov- 
ernors, viceroys, kings, stopped, looked, and 
listened? The plain fact seems to be that 
in his day Las Casas was looked upon as 
an intolerable nuisance, even by his brother 
missionaries, and that he did more harm 
than rampageous reformers usually do, be- 
ing incredibly thick-skinned and pertinaci- 
ous. 

And why insist that Las Casas was a much 
persecuted man? A man of tremendous 
staying power, inordinately fond of a row, 
he spent the greater part of his ninety- 
three years pounding his adversaries, and 
had the not inconsiderable satisfaction of 
beating most of them. Posterity, moreover, 
has accepted him at his own valuation—no 
small one—and now he is in a fair way to 
becoming canonized. What more could a 
man ask? Can’t we have a saint without 
making him a martyr? 

M. Brion, too, has an original formula 
for biography. The twenty-two most active 
years of Las Casas’s life as a missionary 
he disposes of in two pages, although it 
happens that these years (1517-1539), are 
fairly well documented and of unusual in- 
terest. On the other hand, M. Brion de- 
votes a good third of his book to a sum- 
mary of the dull and footless tracts written 
by Las Casas against the exploitation of the 
Indians. Footless, because all the talk in 
the world could have made very little dif- 
ference in the hard fact, which was that 
every part of the Spanish colonial empire, 
the government, the church, the laity, was 
dependent in the end upon the forced labor 
of the Indians. Every law or ordinance that 
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by Henry Seidel Canby 


A book on books and the human nature behind 
them by the editor of the Saturday Review of 
Canby believes that this coun- 
try’s literary achievement has been not so much 
underestimated as misunderstood, and these essays, 
intended as both a critique and a guide for the 
recent vigorous years in American thinking, pro- 
gress toward a definite estimate of American ten- 
dencies and the nature of literary art. 
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ignored that lamentable fact was still-born, 
as were those clauses of the reform laws of 
1543 generally credited to Las Casas. 

Our author has the annoying trick of 
scrambling foreign names in a fashion which 
must be confusing to anyone unfamiliar 
with the field. Thus Toribio de Benevente, 
nicknamed “Motolinia,” becomes “Torribio 
de Motalma.” In “Robinson” we are ex- 
pected to recognize William Robertson, the 
historian. Santiago de Cuba has a strange 
look as “Santiago de Fernandina.” Blasco 
Nujiez Vela, the first viceroy of Peru, is 
metamorphosed into “Vaca de Castro,” 
with unpardonable insouciance as to the 
identity of either gentleman. In, the same 
vein is M. Brion’s description of the gov- 
ernment of the native towns: “They have 
municipal houses with conciérges who meet 
twice a week; there they administer justice 

. .”. This may be an ‘original translation 
of the Spanish concejal—councilman. It 
may bear looking into. 

M. Brion carries his biographer’s license 
still farther in his handling of chronology 
and geography. Thus Las Casas’s stay of 
three weeks at Cumana on the Pearl Coast, 
done in the radiant colors of the new his- 
tory, becomes: “He traversed almost the en- 
tire continent of South America.” Las 
Casas’s first sight of Mexico was in 1531, 
yet: “He was... an eager crusader against 
the Mexican armies, and the hideous priests 
of the Plumed Serpent.” Madrid, it will 
be recalled, was not established as the capital 
of Spain until 1561, but our author has 
Las Casas appealing to “Madrid” repeat- 
edly. Then he performs the difficult feat 
of having Las Casas in America and Spain 
at the same time, in 1537. Again, he makes 
Las Casas protest, in 1517, against an event 
which was not to happen until three years 
later, the punitive expedition against the 
Indians of the Pearl Coast. But why go 
further? 


The Rothschilds Again 


FIVE MEN OF FRANKFORT. By Mar- 
cus Ext Ravace. New York: The Dial 
Press. 1929. $3. 

Reviewed by JoHN M. S, ALLISON 

HREE studies of this dads house have 

been published during the past year. The 
first to appear, were the two able volumes 
by Count Egon Corti, and then, at the close 
of the year, came this book by Mr. Ravage. 

This latest treatment of the Rothschild 
family is, apparently, intended as a conden- 
sation and popularization of all of the 
available information concerning the finan- 
cial wizards of Frankfort. A squib on the 
jacket proclaims that the book has been 
written for the man who “wants to enjoy 
rather than to study”! May one be per- 
mitted to ask if the one excludes the other? 
But, the answer to that is no matter, the 
principal question remains. Is the writing 
of such a work really worth while? 

No one objects to the popularizing of 
Clio’s art. The more that we have of it the 
better for the general reading public. But 
even “popularized history” should have its 
limitations and its standards. There is, for 
example, the need for a limitation of sub- 
ject. How many popular versions of Napo- 
leon there have been! And yet, how inva- 
riably similar their content! Sometimes, 
there has been, at least, the virtue of a dif- 
ference in the attitude of the author. Not 
infrequently, alas, even this mark of dis- 
tinction has been lacking. 

In the present volume, there is not very 
much that has not been told already, and 
well told. Until the private papers of the 
Rothschilds have been released, there will 
probably be very little use in publishing 
treatments of this interesting and very im- 
portant subject. Again, the book has slight 
originality of style. The borrowing of 
time-worn phrases is a dangerous practice. 
For example, may we never again have to 
read that the Holy Roman Empire was 
neither Holy nor Roman nor an Empire. 
Above all, popular history should be well- 
written. In this volume there are a few 
places where the style and treatment would 
offend even the least fastidious reader. 

In spite of these defects, however, there is 
much virtue in the volume. It is not a dull 
book, by any means. There is an animation 
and enthusiasm that carries the reader along 
to the last page. Mr. Ravage has, as well, 
been most fortunate in the structure that he 
has selected. For the House of Rothschild, 
life was a series of recurring crises. The 
treatment of these by the average author 
would be tiresome, but this writer has so 
tempered and varied his method of narra- 
tion that each dramatic episode stands out as 
distinct and unique. It is a pleasure, too, to 
find that Genz, the subtle side of Metter- 
nich, has been given a just and proportion- 
ate prominence in that whirlpool of Euro- 
pean politics known as the Age of Metter- 
nich. 


















John Gay's London 


By Wittiam H. Irvine 







“Excellent miscellany for the 
bookish browser. . . The London 
of the dandy and the rabble, the 
poet and the pickpocket, of squa- 
lor and extravagance—it is alto- 
gether fascinating to us now... 
A book for the fireside — book 
lovers can ill afford to miss it.” 

— Ted Robinson, in Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. “It seems perfectly 
just to say of it what Dr. John- 
son said of the poem which it 
illustrates, ‘It is sprightly, various, 
and pleasant.’ ”— Chicago Post. 




























“A most delectable book.” — 
Toronto Globe. “A Jively and 
variegated portfolio.” — Provi- 
Fs Journal. 

Fully illustrated. $6.00 
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POEMS OF A 
MAINE VAGABOND 


OBNAILS 
IN EDEN 


‘*Hobnails in Eden,"’ the 
cycle that begins this volume 
of varied verse, has been 
called the ‘‘first fully success- 
ful poetic treatment of life in 
the deep woods of America.”* 
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| Schauffler 


Anti “Scum o' the Earth, 
gic Flame,” etc. 
‘ $2.00 DODD-MEAD 
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HEIRS 
OF OLD VENICE 

BY GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER 
A delightful and er of 


modern Venice and Venetiars. 
If you know Venice and the 
people of Venice or if you are 
soon to know them—and to 
know them is to love them— 
you will revel in this charming 
and beautiful book. 

On sale at bookstores 


Price $4.00 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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“THE BOOK WE ALL WOULD HAVE 
WRITTEN IF WE COULD” 
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U. nprecedented reviews have greeted 








EDMUND 


“Edmund Blunden writes superb 
prose . . . packed with original 
observation accurately set down 
in original phrasing of truly ex- 
quisite perfection. . . . It cannot 
not be a classic."—Arnold Ben- 
nett, in the London Evening 


Standard. 


“Undertones of War has won 
immediate acclaim from those 
readers who themselves knew the 
life of the trenches. It has played 
upon the strings of memory as 
nothing else has done that has 
hitherto appeared in print.”— 
N. Y. Times. 


“It must be placed on every shelf 
that aims at worthy permanence. 
... The book we all would have 
written if we could.”"—R. H. 
Mottram, in the London Daily 
News. “A moving and beauti- 
ful book.”—Ernest Raymond, in 
the London Sunday Times. 











The New York Times says: ‘‘Mr. Blunden’s 
book, merciless in its sincerity, gentle in its 
phraseology, is, nevertheless, so touched 
with silent grief, so nobly enduring in its 
tragedy, that it cannot be read without 
something akin to tears.”’ 


“Edmund Blunden, one of the best of our younger poets, has 
written a volume of reminiscences that is worth a place in 
every collection, no matter how small, how select, of war 
literature. Undertones of War is a superb book and an inval- 
uable document. Aften ten years Mr. Blunden calmly recap- 
tures the whole experience, and does it honestly and beauti- 
fully. It is a great feat.”—J. B. PriestLey, in the London Times. 


“Undertones of War” 


Now published 
in this Country 


At all Bookstores 


$3.50 
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BLUNDEN 


“Undertones of War is the finest 
book about the war I have yet 
read. Here are realism, humor 
and compassion, beautifully 
blended.” —Larry Barretto. 


“The war seen and remembered 
by a very fine, a young, and a 
civilized mind, and set down in 
a personal record which is the 
first of its kind to attain a real 
perspective and a tempered feel- 
ing. With these swift, wise and 
absorbing pages, the war chron- 
icle becomes a part of literature.” 
—Henry Beston. 


“It is a very beautiful book. The 
march of its music is such that 
we hardly notice passages that 
would stand out against most 
backgrounds . . . as fine a speci- 
men of courage, truth-loving and 
good prose as our generation has 
seen.” —]. C. Squire, in the Lon- 
don Observer. 
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What Authors 
of To-day 
Would You 
Recommend 
to Readers 


of 2029 A. D.? 


OME books are stillborn. Others 

are news—they make an impres- 
sion when they are published, and then 
go out of date. But a few books live. 
They become our ambassadors to pos- 
terity. 

F YOU had lived a hundred years 

ago, what would you have read? 
Would you have recognized the genius 
of Carlyle at 34, of Macaulay at 29— 
of Hawthorne at 25 and Poe at 22? 
Or would you have followed the crowd 
to the best-seller lists and spent your 
evenings with the poems of Robert 
Montgomery and the sad and famous 
story, in three volumes, of Alonzo and 


Melissa? 
= 


ERHAPS some of the best sellers 

of our own day will appear, a 
hundred years from now, as Alonzo 
and Melissa appears to us. A hun- 
dred years ago personal immortality 
was a comfortable fact. But now we 
are more sceptical—and our only 
hope of seeing the future is to read the 
books that will outlive us. So it's 
really worth while trying to find out 
what they are. 


aa 


JE should like to see what the 
opinions of intelligent book read- 
ers are on the subject—and have made 
up our minds to offer prizes as a spe- 
cial inducement to the readers of The 
Saturday Review of Literature to let 
us know their predictions. You can sit 
up an indefinite number of nights 
amusing yourself with the idea. 
OR the best letter we receive from 
a Saturday Review reader, recom- 
mending living authors to the readers 
of 2029 A. D.. we will give free copies 
of any ten books on our list of publi- 
cations. For the second best letter, 
five books. And for honorable men- 
tion, depending on the quality and 
quantity of letters received, one book 
each. All letters must be in by May 
31. Send them to the address below. 


=> 


N OUR own list (but we're not 

competing, and perhaps we're 
prejudiced) we should put the names 
of Bertrand Russell, whose new book, 
OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE EX- 
TERNAL WORLD, proves him again 
to be one of the great civilized minds 
of our time; of John Dewey. whose 
major work, EXPERIENCE AND 
NATURE. codifies his humanistic 
philosophy: of John B. Watson, whose 
researches in BEHAVIORISM have 
initiated one of the important psy- 
chological movements of our time. 

UT LET us hasten to add, these are 

all our authors, and the prize- 
winning letter need mention none of 
them. We are simply trying to say 
that picking the immortals is even 
more a publisher's problem than a 
reader's. And as long as we can pub- 
lish books by Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey. and John B. Watson, our pub- 
lishing effort will be to discover the 
books of our time that will live, by 
authors known or unknown. 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 


Fifth A —~ ff New Yorb 


Books That Live 
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Books of Special Interest 


Plays for People and Puppets 


THE COMIC ARTIST. By Susan GLas- 
PELL and NoRMAN Matson. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1928. 
$1.50. 

THE GAMBLERS AND MARRIAGE, By 
NixoLai V, Gocot. Translated by ALEX- 
ANDER BERKMAN. New York: The 
Macaulay Company. 1928. $2.50. 

THREE-MINUTE PLAYS. By Percivar 
Wipe. New York: Greenberg. 1928. 
$2. 

MARIONETTES, MASKS AND SHAD- 
OWS. By Winirrep H. MiILts and 
Louise M. Dunn. Illustrated by Cory- 
DON Bett. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 1928. $3.50. 

A BOOK OF MARIONETTE PLAYS. 
By ANNE Sroppart and Tony Sarc. 
New York: Greenberg. 1928. $2. 

Reviewed by JANE DRANSFIELD 
T= name of Susan Glaspell on a new 
play immediately arouses interest. Even 

though she may be writing with a col- 
laborator, as here in “The Comic Artist” 
with Mr. Matson, one expects the Glaspell 
note to ring forth clearly. That this vivid 
note seems somewhat muffled in this latest 
tragedy may be because therein Miss Glas- 
pell is neither making protest against social 
conditions, nor probing deeply into some 
startling aspect of feminine psychology. 
The play is a character study of five 
temperamental people whose lives, after the 
manner of Ibsen, are intricately inter- 
woven, and after the way of Chekhov seek 
to reveal themse!ves in interminable talk, 
lacking, however, a Chekhovian norm. 
These characters are New York-Parisians, 
the Cape Cod setting being atmospheric 
background rather than the soil from which 
the story inevitably springs. The story is 
at times cheaply lurid, at others it rises into 
situations of deep dramatic insight. Its best 
element lies in the portrayal of Eleanor, the 
poised, maternal woman who suddenly dis- 
covers within herself the fires of primitive 
woman, fighting not unselfishly, as she 
thought, to save her husband’s brother from 
his luxury-loving wife, but with passionate 
selfishness to keep her husband, body and 
soul, for herself, thereby establishing her 
power. In this character Miss Glaspell is 
on her own ground, and Eleanor must be 
added to the list of her significant feminine 
portraits. 


In translating Gogol’s two plays Mr. 


Berkman has rendered a, distinct service to 
the student of Russian drama, as well as 
offering to little theatres entertaining 
comedies in which plot construction and 
characterization have interesting values. 
Writing in the early part of the nineteenth 
century Gogol was the precursor of Ostrov- 
ski and Chekhov, both of whom were 
debtors not only to his technical skill but 
to his intense realism. As a master of 
technique he still stands supreme among 
Russian dramatists, being called the Moliére 
of Russia as Mr. Isaac Don Levine reminds 
us in his Introduction to this volume. 

In “The Gamblers,” a long one act play 
telling a story of the cheater out-cheated, 
the action is breathlessly swift, the sur- 
prise of the dénouement totally unexpected. 
In “Marriage,” a two-act comedy of man- 
ners upon which Gogol, always a meticulous 
writer, is said to have worked ten years 
before perfecting it to his satisfaction, skill 
is evidenced in the plot balance, but the 
greater value lies in its realism. With the 
broad humor of a Hogarth or a Dickens, 
the play portrays petty officialdom and the 
ambitions of the middle-class to break into 
aristocracy. The young civil officer who 
desires to marry but cannot bring himself 
to the point, the professional matchmaker, 
the shrewd bride-to-be, and her numerous 
suitors, all these are of the past, it is true, 
in detail, yet very real and of the present 
in their humanness. To this humanness 
Mr. Berkman contributes by the lively col- 
loquialism of his translation. 

In “Three-Minute Plays” Percival Wilde 
reveals himself in a vivacious, satirical 
mood, which makes of these twenty odd 
skits most entertaining reading in their 
rapid fire attacks upon various aspects of 
modern life and modern plays, not except- 
ing the “movies.” And if any one wants 
to entertain in a drawing room, or else- 
where, with a play occupying just about 
exactly three minutes for the performance, 
and requiring the minimum of mental effort 
as well as of costume and scenery, here is 
just the play. There’s a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end to each, often a clever and 
surprising end. The satire often also is 
sharp and pertinent. 

Upon every young person’s bookshelf 


should stand “Marionettes, Masks and 
Shadows,” by Winifred H. Mills and Louise 
Dunn, an outgrowth of the dramatic work 
of these two teachers in the Junior High 
School of Cleveland, and illustrated by 
photographs of plays presented, together 
with happy and suggestive drawings by 
Corydon Bell. It reads as enchantingly as 
a fairy tale. Here is the Tree of the 
Marionette drawn and described, with its 
roots in Java and Egypt, and its branches 
spreading over all countries, finally touch- 
ing our own. Minute directions follow for 
making the marionettes and their manipula- 
tion, and for the construction and operation 
of a puppet theatre, with well selected lists 
of tales that will serve as basis for puppet 
plays. Masks and shadow plays are equally 
well treated in detail with description of 
costumes, scenery, and directions for light- 
ing. The educational value of the book 
will be apparent to every parent and teacher 
as stories suggested for use in the plays are 
taken from the best in literature, so that 
the child who works out the plays will in 
an unforgettable fashion broaden his knowl- 
edge of fiction and legend, of the Bible, 
of history, and become acquainted with the 
manners and customs of peoples, Such 
educational value is not, however, stressed 
by the authors, who address themselves in 
manner and matter solely to the child, to 
his delight, to his imagination, and to the 
stimulation of his creative impulses. 

To those wishing to start a puppet 
theatre, “The Book of Marionette Plays” 
will be most welcome, as in it Mr. Sarg has 
allowed the publication of five of his 
popular little plays, notably “Rip Van Win- 
kle” and “Little Red Riding Hood.” Be- 
fore attempting to write one’s own puppet 
plays these plays can be given for enter- 
tainment, and then studied as models for 
puppet technique. Mr. Sarg also gives di- 
rection for the making and the control 
of puppets as he uses them, and describes 
his Toy Theatre. And it should be added 
that very generously he allows the use of 
the puppet plays without royalty charge 
except in the instances where an admission 
fee is asked. 





Mail Services 


OLD POST BAGS. By ALvin F. HarLow. 
New York: D. Appletog & Co. 1929. $5. 
HIS scholarly volume of nearly five- 
hundred pages is a history of the mail 
services of the world, from the system of 
relay carriages instituted by the great Cyrus 
of Persia to the American mail-plane of 
1928. Most of the book, naturally and 
properly, is devoted to the development of 
the postal systems of Great Britain and the 
United States; but there are interesting 
chapters on the mail service of ancient 
Rome, on letter carrying in the Middle 
Ages, and, above all, on the extraordinary 
work of the house of Thurn and Taxis, 
which, beginning about 1500, built up the 
most far-reaching and efficient group of 
postal systems that Europe had yet known. 
The Continent was long in advance of 
Great Britain in postal facilities, and when 
the Tudors founded a regular courier 
system for government use they were sim- 
ply imitating the work of the French Gov- 
ernment under Louis XI. Mr. Harlow is 
happy in his anecdotal treatment of the 
transmission of intelligence in ancient and 
medieval times, 

The American postoffice traces its history 
back to 1639 in Massachusetts, when Richard 
Fairbanks of Boston was appointed post- 
master for the colony by the General Court; 
and the first important mail line was that 
which Governor Francis Lovelace of New 
York established in 1673 between New 
York and Boston. Lovelace wrote a letter 
to Governor Winthrop of Connecticut, sent 
by the first post-carrier, announcing that 
“IT herewith present you with two rarities, 
a packquett of the latest intelligence I could 
meet withal, and a post. By the first you 
will see what has been acted on the stage of 
Europe; by the latter you will meet with a 
monthly fresh supply.” The author treats 
the expansion of the service under Post- 
master-General Spottswood and Postmaster- 
General Franklin, the “magical develop- 
ment” between 1790 and 1810, when the 
new Federal Government infused vigor into 
the system, and the introduction of the first 
railway postoffices, an idea borrowed from 
England, in 1838. His whole account of 
the evolution of the American postal service 
is fresher and more readable than the 
previous books by Marshall Cushing and 
Daniel C. Roper. Some scores of well- 
chosen illustrations add much to the value 
and attractiveness of the volume. 


Goldsmith Letters 


THE COLLECTED LETTERS OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Edited by 
KATHARINE G. BALDERSTON. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press (Macmil- 
lan). 1928. 


Reviewed by HAMILTON J. SMITH 


N a “heroicomical” letter to his cousin, 

Robert Byranton, Oliver Goldsmith once 
boasted that the day would come—and he 
begged his cousin to live only a couple of 
hundred years to see the day—when the 
Scaligers and Daciers would no longer al- 
low his genius to lie neglected. The time 
is up and the scholars are doing just what 
Goldsmith playfully predicted. Few gen- 
iuses have made the investigation of their 
future critics more difficult than Goldsmith, 
or left more confused problems to solve. 
Even the first day which concerned Gold- 
smith is still in doubt. In 1928 was cele- 
brated his bicentennial; but, was the cele- 
bration legitimate? Should it have occurred 
at an earlier, or at a later date? It is a 
matter still not conclusively determined. A 
new fact concerning Goldsmith, as Austin 
Dobson said long ago, is a rarity. Each 
new study which solves certain problems, 
challenges others long since believed settled. 
But each new fact concerning Goldsmith is 
greatly needed if we are ever to have a 
more complete understanding of his genius. 
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The publication, therefore, of any new 
material which moves toward this goal is a 
happy event. Especially so is the careful 
book, “The Collected Letters of Oliver 
Goldsmith,” by Miss Balderston. Assem- 
bling the letters was unquestionably an ex- 
acting labor, and one which must have 
promised little hope for the discovery of 
new material. Goldsmith’s correspondence 
has long been in demand, and greatly 
prized; so much so, in fact, that there have 
been an unusual number of forgeries, which 
continually appear in the most surprising 
places. These, of course, had to be judged, 
and a valuable contribution by the present 
editor is her convincing discussion of fraud- 
ulent and doubtful items. 

To succeed in tracing all of Goldsmith’s 
letters can hardly have been the hope of 
Miss Balderston. She has, surprisingly, been 
able to give a few entirely new letters. 
These are of slight literary value, but they 
are, in Goldsmith’s case, of more than usual 
significance. Two important letters which 
will shortly appear in the new Isham col- 
lection of Boswelliana, were regrettably not 
yet available for publication when Miss 
Balderston’s book went to press. One of 
these is to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the other is 
the reply to Boswell’s letter of congratula- 
tion on the success of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” Written shortly after the birth of 
his daughter, Boswell gracefully says: 


My little daughter is a fine healthy lively 
child, and I flatter myself shall be blest with 
the cheerfuliness of your Comic Muse. She has 
nothing of that wretched whining and crying 
which we see children to often ave; nothing 
of the comédic larmoyante. 


One must admit an inordinate curiosity 
to know how Goldsmith responded to so 
finished a compliment. That he complained 
in his reply of a general lack of apprecia- 
tion for his genius is all th7i I at present 


know. 
st Ss 

In publishing Goldsmith’s letters Miss 
Balderston has with the greatest care sought 
out original texts; in some cases has made 
valuable corrections; in others has printed 
entire what has been given formerly only in 
part. She has given for the first time the 
complete text of Mrs. Hodgson’s memoirs 
cf her brother. 

But the work of the present editor is not 
alone significant because it is the most com- 
plete collection of Goldsmith’s letters. It 
is an important, if slight, contribution to- 
ward knitting the ravelled sleeve of Gold- 
smith. Some important threads of biog- 
raphy she has wisely treated in an interest- 
ing preface, which concerns five unrelated 
topics: Goldsmith and His Family, The Ad- 
venture upon Fiddleback, The East Indian 
Plan, “The Threnodia Augustalis,” and The 
Production of “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
These sections are for scholars the more 
important part of Miss Balderston’s work. 
And the facts here related will unquestion- 
ably at some time find their place in an as 
yet unwritten book—the definitive biog- 
raphy of Goldsmith. 





The Prix Goncourt this year was accorded 
to Constantin-Weyer for his “Un Homme 
Se Penche sur Son Passé” (Paris: Rieder), 
a novel about Canada. The book is the 
sixth in a series of eight volumes which 
are to constitute an “Epopée Canadienne.” 
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The Passionately Honest Story of an American Woman’s Life 


By AGNES SMEDLEY 


“PTAHE author writes about life more intensely than most 

of us manage to live it. The story seems to have been 
propelled into being by an urgency too desperate to be 
denied. It is told as if sheer emotion had made the words 
and poured them on the paper; there is no evidence of 
deliberate, conscious artifice. Agnes Smedley knows that 
mountains can be beautiful and love sweet. . If you ever 
forget the America that this book reveals—harsh, unjust, 
dishonest, sometimes tantalizingly beautiful and exciting— 
then you are immune to the effect of words."—The Nation 



































“In a world full of books from the same old pie dough 
cut out in new shapes, this is one of those special stories 
that get written very seldom, and always reach a new place 
in the reader.” — Genevieve Taggard 














“A remarkable addition to our literature... highly interest- 
ing and often shocking revelation..—Allan Nevins in The 
Saturday Review 











“Vigorous and interesting.”— Ruth Suckow 










“A most astonishing record.”"—N. Y. Post 


LONELY 
AMERICANS 


By ROLLO WALTER BROWN 


A study of the individualists’ place 
in the United States. ‘‘Entertain- 
ing, sympathetic and informative.” 
—Van Wyck Brooks. ‘‘One of the 

most likable of biographers."’ 


$2.50 


DISARMAMENT 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


No bogk that has been published is 
sO wise a study of the subject, so 
aware of facts and practical polit- 
ical difficulties, so sensible to the 
psychology of nations, and yet 
so full of foresight and potent 
imagination about future wars 
and their consequences. A bril- 






liant and lucid discussion. $5.00 —N Y. Times $3.50 
THE LOST ART MAN VAGABONDING 
Edited by AT FIFTY 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


“One of the real literary works of the vear. A work of 
art in conception and execution. I am glad to have read 
it."’—Wéilliam Bolitho in the N. Y. World $2.50 


DOROTHY VAN DOREN 


Letters of seven famous women: 
Lady Montagu, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Abigail Adams, Charlotte 
Bronte, Jane Welsh Carlyle, Mar- 


By HELEN CALISTA WILSON 
and EMILY REED MITCHELL 


Two fifty-year-old women trav- 
eled 7,700 miles for $350.00 









garet Fuller, Jane Austen. 


*“‘Miss Van Doren has made a set 
Re of self-revealing and most in- 


LABYRINTH 





across the most dangerous part 
of Asia and found ic ‘‘safer than 
Chicago."" They swam rivers, 













€ teresting portraits. By GERTRUDE DIAMANT climbed tnountains, used hay- 
' aoe steed h ag bh rare” bh stacks instead of hotels! They 
is A searching study, by an author who has already won her had an,elegant time and have 
PEEPS AT spurs, of two young artists forced to make a new adjust- written it i with great gusto 
PARNASSUS ment of their lives disintegrated by the shock of war. and good humor $5.00 

By OLGA KATZIN ‘*Miss Diamant is destined for a distinguished career.. *’ 
“Really delightful parody—very —Burton Rascoe. ‘She will go far."'"—The New Republic DAYSINTHESUN 



















witty—to anyone who has had $2.50 
much to do with text books his- 
tories of English literature, it is a 


godsend.”’—New Republic $2.00 


By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO 


A classic travel book It is a revela- 
tion of the Spanish spirit, and a 


SEVEN BROTHERS 


! i f the vitality of Latin 

THOSE WAR ore sng ae 
wins aS aes ‘ farmers, and the city life of Malaga, 
WOMEN This great Finnish classic is thoroughly Cadiz, Seville, Cordova, Loja, Ronda 


native to its soil, steeped to richness in native 
; folklore, legend and customs A rollicking, 
lusty cale.’"—The Nation $2.50 


and Guadix. Mr Nexo, from the 
north land, found in Spain a land 
which nourished him, and a sun 
that he too might worship. $3.00 


This is an anonymous diary of a 
woman participant in the A. E. F 
A human document that stands 
with others of the war. $2.50 


PLEASE SEND FOR SPRING CATALOG 


COWARD —Aec CAM 


425 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Politics 
of Peace 
By Cuaries E. Martin 


"THERE are politics of peace 
as well as politics of war. 
The world is already conversant 
with the latter; this book ex- 
plains the former. Recognizing 
that the beginning of a broader 
political wisdom lies in the un- 
derstanding of existing national 
method, the author makes clear 
how various nations are gov- 
erned, what their characteristic 
policies are, and how these must 
be changed to serve modern 
purposes. 
$4.00 


STAR? OR BR 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


0 FS CO 9S CO 


“One of the most notable 
American novels yet writ- 
ten ... native from the 
first sentence; a deep, 
beautiful full-length pic- 
ture of the old and yet so 
new America... a meces- 
sary book to the reader 
who would touch the earth 
of this land.” 

JaMes OpPENHEIM 


Great 
MAN 


BW ALTER VOGDES 














“Has the clear ring of absolute 
authenticity ...as bold and forth- 
right as that splendid youth of 
California in which the story has 
its setting.”"—Martha Ostenso. 
“Unforgettable.” — Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger 
“Vigorous and sensitive 
writing.” — The New 
Yorker 
“He bares the woof of 
our Far Western civiliza- 
tion under the searchlight 
of his understanding.”— 
San Francisco Argonout 


“I hasten to offer my sin- 
cerest congratulations. Not 
since Stevenson have I 
found a romantic novel so 
satisfying as this one.”— 


O. E. Rodlvaag $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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if A GIRL IN BOY'S CLOTHES 
SAILED WITH COLUMBUS. . . THAT 
WOULD BE STARTLING NEWS... 
There is such 
a girl in the 
brilliant new 
Ibanez novel 


Unknown 


Lands 


by the author of 
The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse. Romance! Adventure! And 
the story of the dawn of America 
told in a new way. This book is win- 
ner of the Dutton Book of the Month 
Prize for March. Published March 1 
—eighth large printing. $2.50 
EP. Dutton & Co., 300 4th Ave.,N. ¥.C 
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Points of View 


Educational Quackery 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

A recent advertisement, in a publication 
which is most choice and particular about 
its selection of advertising, seems worth 
comment. The display, of a “System of 
Correct English,” puts prominently forth 
the statement, “You cannot afford not to 
know your own language,” and urges that 
this system is “bright, brief, and breezy”— 
which gives one an initial idea of the pro- 
jector’s standard of taste. It continues: 

“Do You Say— 

in’kwirry for inqui’ry 

ad’dress for address’ 

press’idence for prece’dence 
conver’sant for con’versant 
ac’climated for accli’mated 
oleomarjerine for oleomargarine 
a raise in salary 

a setting hen 

a mutual friend 

providing I go 

where will I meet you 

we are having friends for dinner 

“Do You Know When to Use— 

farther or further 

who or whom 

I or me 

practical or practicable 
admittance or admission 
shall or will 

Now, the important thing about this ad- 
vertisement is that every line of it quoted 
above evidences an abysmal ignorance of 
the facts of cultivated English usage, in 
spite of the fact that the advertisers begin 
by insisting on the importance of such 
knowledge. 

Likewise, all the supposedly preferred pro- 
nunciations listed no doubt exist in the use 
of a few meticulously particular people; 
but the other pronunciation is in every case 
more frequent among persons of real cul- 
ture. The fact that one pronunciation is 
given first or second even in a dictionary 
means nothing whatever beyond the fact 
that a given editor, perhaps with a very 
narrow observation and experience, hap- 
pened to put it first or to prefer it. 

Similarly for the idioms listed, as if they 
were wrong or illiterate, in the second col- 
umn. Every one of them has suffered a 
more or less extended period of vilification 
by logical or etymological purists who 
know nothing about the language; but each 
has a longer and a perfectly good history of 
reputable and cultivated use. No really hu- 
man being outside a grammar classroom, 
for example, ever conceived of speaking of 
a “sitting hen,” and the locution itself 
would be laughed to scorn by anyone who 
knew the fowl and the technical vocabulary 
of its votaries. 

As for the distinctions in the third list, 
they are either, like farther or further, ab- 
solutely non-existent in fact, or else they 
are, like the use of J or me, who or whom, 
and shall or will, matters of such complex- 
ity that it would take a dozen Philadelphia 
lawyers to try to explain them by logic. 
Yet they are at the same time of such ex- 
treme simplicity that every reasonably culti- 
vated person uses them right without con- 
scious effort. A few slightly pedantic per- 
sons say “it is I? and a larger number of 
perfectly correct speakers say “‘it is me”; 
but neither of these forms is common, since 
most people give their names when asked, 
instead of dodging the question by saying 
either “it is I” or “me.” 

Similarly, all cultivated persons, unless 
they make a heroic and conscious effort, in- 
variably say “who is it for?” and “who did 
you see?” Probably nobody ever used whom 
in these places without deliberate fore- 
thought and a glow of conscious pride. On 
the contrary, no cultivated person says “a 
man who I saw”; almost invariably one 
says “a man I saw,” or less often, “a man 
that I saw.” If one uses the more formal 
who, the formality of his sentence draws 
him immediately to the more elaborate ac- 
cusative case. In fact, so ultra-respectable 
does this accusative seem to the natural and 
cultivated user of English that he even ob- 
trudes it in sentences like “a man whom I 
thought was my friend,” to the horror of 
the logical grammarians, and thus gives Dr. 
Jespersen a delightful chance to refute them 
by still subtler logic. Whoever is right, sen- 
tences of the form quoted above are to be 
found in practically every great English 
writer, and they abound in the conversation 
of people who build rather elaborate sen- 
tences. 

Shall and will are perhaps the most ab- 
surd and calamitous battlegrotind of Eng- 
lish grammar. It is true that they are used 
in different proportions in various parts of 
the country, both here and in England. The 


plain fact of the matter is, however, that 
will is used in all three persons—first, sec- 
ond, and third—whenever the subject of the 
verb is in control of the situation, and shall 
is similarly used when someone else than the 
very subject controls: “I shall go”—I am 
not in control; “you shall go”—you can’t 
help it; “he shall go”—I’ll compel him. 
The difference in use of shall and «will thus 
marks very prettily one’s sense of self-asser- 
tion of overwhelming destiny and determi- 
nation. There is also a pleasant courtesy in 
“I shall be delighted,” which represents one 
as overwhelmed by the pleasure. 

In short, the authors of the advertisement 
quoted could hardly have made more mis- 
takes in as many lines if they had set delib- 
erately to work at misrepresenting all the 
ascertained facts of usagé. To be sure, nu- 
merous mossy chestnuts from the purist 
wagon are somehow missed in their collec- 
tion: if for whether, have got, and try and 
go, for instance. Doubtless these are saved 
for the first or sample lesson, or for suc- 
ceeding instalments. And, as usual in these 
cases, the advertisers take care to salt their 
list with a few instances of doubtful usage 
and genuine awkwardness of expression, and 
even of positive illiteracy. But these in- 
stances are indeed few, since they would 
spoil the advertising game. 

For the making of handbooks and systems 
of correct English is as easy and profitable 
as writing books of etiquette, and it proceeds 
on exactly the same principles. It requires 
only a little imagination and a great deal of 
assurance. If you can discover a way of 
behavior or speech which is excessively rare, 
or better still, can devise a possible behavior 
which might conceivably be mistaken for 
that of ultra-respectable people, you have 
only to announce this egregious form as the 
only correct mode—and the trick is done. 
All your fellow-countrymen, with typically 
American credulity, will believe that a new 
dispensation has been revealed, and will of 
course be caught in some perfectly normal 
form of speech or manners hereby declared 
wrong or impossible. Everybody then pro- 
ceeds to buy the book, and even attempts to 
distort his speech or manners to fit its ab- 
surd declarations, 

In short, the making of lists of right pro- 
nunciations and usages is practically confined 
to the attention of the sheerest quacks, pa- 
rading as omniscient. Their method is no 
better than that of those medical advertise- 
ments which all decent papers rigidly ex- 
clude, that inquire: “Do you ever have a 
burning sensation in the left ear?” “Does 
your nose itch when your hands are both oc- 
cupied?” and thus proceed to terrify healthy 
young people into swallowing whatever pill 
or drug the advertiser has to sell. 

There is no necessity for anybody being 
misled by this kind of nonsense in regard to 
English usage. The facts are easily and 
readily available. Nobody need wonder 
whether “pretty good” or “went slow” is 
correct, or whether a sentence may begin 
with “and,” or an informal midday meal be 
called “lunch.” The best modern diction- 
aries* clearly and carefully explain all these 
matters. They record that “pretty” and 
“slow” are adverbs as well as adjectives, 
and give illustrations from the usage of the 
best writers. They explain patiently that a 
“luncheon” is a quite formal and somewhat 
elaborate festivity, but that anyone who 
does not wish to dress for that may eat 
“lunch” without complete loss of social 
caste. And they do all these things on a 
basis, not of theory about what the lan- 
guage ought to be, but after at least a rea- 
sonable attempt to find out what the culti- 
vated usage of English is. 

True, the dictionaries are pretty fully con- 
servative. For one thing, they can give, 
and profess to give, practically nothing be- 
yond the usage of printed books; and they 
are least happy when they try to deal with 
matters like pronunciation of words in con- 
text, which are rarely if ever pronounced 
like the isolated words in the dictionary. 
Dictionaries do, however, give some idea of 
what words and phrases are used in infor- 
mal speech and writing, by the symbol col- 
Jog., which means not ignorant or dialect 
forms, but reputable usage in conversation 
and in such informal writing as letters and 
familiar essays. 

Yet since it is so conservative, the diction- 
ary is the safer as a guide to the nervous 
wayfarer who is afraid his speech will be- 
tray him—and it is a perfect refuge from 
nine-tenths of the nonsense in the much-ad- 
vertised handbook or system of correct Eng- 
lish. 

In a most admirable editorial on “Pure 
English” in the Saturday Review of Lit- 

® See particularly Fowler’s “Modern English 
Usage” (Oxford University Press). 


erature for September 22 last, Dr. Canby 
has made very clear the stupidity of preoc- 
cupation with mere correctness. As an ad- 
mirable counterpoise, he proposes the won- 
derful possibilities of cultivating “pure Eng- 
lish,” which he uses a little arbitrarily to 
connote “responsibility for the full meaning 
of every English word . . . a consciousness 
of life in every syllable.” The distinction, 
rather than the distinctions, of writing 
which shows conscious mastery of English 
in this realm is of course beyond price. Be- 
side it the pallid and useless precaution of 
the correct-English pedant appears for what 
it is—a preoccupation for the most part 
ignorant and stupid. Those who seek for 
mastery of words will do well to search out 
their history and the rich variety of theit 
meanings and suggestion. They will con- 
sciously try various forms and modes of ex- 
pression, and not limit themselves to a 
strait correctness. And so—if they have 
anything to say worth saying, and plentiful 
patience of observation and experiment, and 
the possibilities of developing taste—all 
fo needful will assuredly be added unto 
them. 


st 
A Purist Glossary 


Climbed is an error of the illiterate, based 
on the analogy of the weak verbs which in- 
fest our language. The correct preterite is 
clomb, which has the force of history and 
logic back’ of it. 

Let: Only an ignorant barbarian would 
use this word in any sense but that of pre- 
vent, 

Prevent: Whoever knows Latin is aware 
that this word means go before. Its use to 
mean Ainder is a late and utterly baseless in- 
novation which those who have at heart the 
welfare of the English language will resist 
earnestly. 

Delirious: The fact that this word is of 
Latin extraction should not blind us to its 
low slang origin. Its meaning, as is evident 
to any Latinist, is no different from that of 
the current vulgarism, “off his trolley.” It 
will be avoided by all who value the dig- 
nity of the language. 

Reply and Rejoin: Careless speakers over- 
look the fact that to rejoin is to make an- 
suwer to a reply. Distinctions of this kind, 
which are of the greatest importance, should 
not be allowed to lapse. 

Sitten and Slidden: The enormous value 
of having past participles different from the 
preterite forms of verbs, difficult as it is to 
preserve in English, should lead us to keep 
every possible differentiation. Dr. Middle- 
ton and Dr. Campbell, notable scholars of 
the eighteenth century, did well to restore 
these true participles, and we should give 
them due reverence and hearty support. 

Turtle: Through an unfortunate error, 
which Dr. Johnson associates with the prac- 
tice of gluttons, the word turtle, which for- 
merly meant a dove and should still do so, 
was applied to a tortoise. This innovation 
should be rejected. 

Restive: The most ignorant person should 
be able to see that this word means én a state 
of rest, and is ab bly misused in the 
exactly opposite sense. 

Nervous in all our greatest writers of the 
past centuries meant having strong nerves. 
Its ridiculous misuse in an opposite meaning 
should be resisted with all vigor. 

Light a pipe: This expression is patently 
absurd, as anybody would know who had 
ever had the misfortune to have his pipe 
burn through. We light the tobacco, not 
the pipe. 

Nice: A little knowledge of Latin should 
enable any one to see that this word, derived 
directly from nescius, ought to be used in 
the sense of ignorant, and in none of the 
unrelated and etymologically absurd mean- 
ings which have since arisen. 

A manuensis: This word means literally a 
hand worker, not a secretary. It is with 
propriety applied to anyone who gains his 
livelihood by manual labor. The same is 
true of the word surgeon, derived from the 
Green chirurgeon; but in the current hope- 
less ignorance of Greek it is perhaps useless 
to try to preserve this meaning. 

The split verb: It is an error of the most 
heinous sort to intrude any particle except 
not, or ‘any adverb, between the parts of a 
verb phrase. We should say, for example, 
“He never has been seen,” mot “He has 
never been seen” and “He surely might have 
permitted,” not “He might surely have per- 
mitted.” Great carelessness is shown in dis- 
regarding this plain rule. 

A great many, a few days: Since a is one 
of the few adjectives in English which give 
help to the substantive by signification of 
number, it is quite clear to the least logical 
understanding that it must not be used with 
a plural noun as in these barbarous phrases. 

S. A. LEONARD. 

University of Wisconsin. 
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When Eleanor Carroll Chilton’s first novel, “SHADOWS WAITING,” 
was published two years ago the New Republic said: 





“It is simply and solely one of the finest, 
ablest, most distinguished and most beau- 
tifully written books that America has 
produced in a good many years.” Elinor 
Wylie in the Saturday Review called it a 

‘fundamentally exciting first novel, executed 
with delicacy, full of serious power and 
intelligence.” 





Eleanor Carrol Chilton 


| —n ao In The Burning Fountain Miss Chilton has written of the 
\ ceca bt a sheltered lives of the Kenwyns into which came Lynneth, 

- the youngest and loveliest of their children, partaking in 
some mysterious fashion of an alien nature. What effect this 
changeling personality had upon the people who surrounded 
her, the manner in which each one who knew her came to 
play traitor to himself, is the theme. Subtly, with a fine 
clarity of perception, Miss Chilton tells her story, which 





(( ) rises at the end to a crescendo of passion and terror. She 
~ brings to the handling of an unusual theme the delicacy and 
By the author of exquisite sensitivity which marked her first novel and a 


“SHADOWS WAITING” power she has not hitherto displayed. 


The BURNING 
._ FOUNTAIN 


at all bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Benda and French Ideas” 


By Irvine Bassirr 


Author of “Rousseau and Romanticism” 


Sane present moment in French literature 
would seem to be unusually confused. 
As a first step in getting one’s bearings in a 
somewhat chaotic situation, one may per- 
haps distinguish between the writers who are 
still in the main modern movement, and 
those who are in more or less marked oppo- 
sition to it. This movement has been, in 
one of its most important aspects, primitiv- 
istic. Rousseau, with his tendency to dis- 
parage intellect in favor of the unconscious 
felicities of instinct, is; though not the first, 
easily the most influential of the primit- 
ivists. 

Among the more prominent living oppo- 
nents of primitivism one may mention M. 
Ernest Seilligre, who has been developing in 
numerous volumes the thesis that Rousseau’s 
doctrine of man’s natural goodness, in 
theory fraternal, results practically in an “ir- 
rational imperialism”; likewise M. Charles 
Maurras and the group of L’Action Fran- 
caise, who, seeing in Rousseauism an alien 
intrusion into the French tradition, seek to 
restore this tradition, classical, Catholic, and 
monarchical, such as it existed, for example, 
in the age of Louis XIV. The members of 
this group, it is important to note, are less 
interested in classicism and religion for their 
own sake than as necessary supports for 
what they term an “integral nationalism.” 
There is again the neo-scholastic group of 
which M. Jacques Maritain is probably the 
most gifted member. This group parts 
company with the modern movement not 
merely from the eighteenth century, but 
from the Renaissance. In his “Three Re- 
formers” M. Maritain assails Luther and 
Descartes as well as Rousseau, finding no 
firm anchorage for the spirit short of the 
Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

ses 

Finally, M. Julien Benda is one of the 
most interesting of those who oppose, on 
various grounds, the modern movement. He 
is an isolated figure in the contemporary 
battle of ideas in France. Some might even 
say that he pushes his independence to a 
point that is slightly quixotic. He has taken 
issue not only with the modernists, but with 
many of the enemies of modernism. He 
discovers, for instance, a temper unduly nar- 
row and exclusive in the neo-scholastics, a 
proneness to look on themselves alone as 
true men and on all others, who are outside 
the circle of their orthodoxy, as “dogs and 
swine.” He detects again romantic ele- 
ments in the cult that M. Maurras renders to 
reason, and is unable to see that “integral 
nationalism” of the type promoted by L’4c- 
tion Francaise is genuinely Catholic or clas- 
sical. Rousseau would, as a matter of fact, 
have the right to say (in the words of 
Emerson’s Brahma) of many of those who 
profess to be reacting from him: ‘When 
me they fly, I am the wings.” 

M. Benda has been concerned primarily, 
not with the older forms of the primitivistic 
movement, but with those it has assumed 
during the last thirty or forty years. He 
has been above. all an implacable enemy of 
the form it has taken in the philosophy of 
Bergson, of the anti-intellectual trend of 
this philosophy, and its tendency to present 
as a spiritual illumination what is at bottom 
only the latest refinement of Rousseauistic 
revery. Asa sample of revery thus setting 
up as a “mystic union with the essence of 
things” M. Benda cites the following pas- 
sage from M. Edouard LeRoy, Bergson’s 
disciple and successor at the Collége de 
France: 

Distinctions have disappeared. Words no 
longer have any value. One hears welling forth 
mysteriously the sources of consciousness like an 
unseen trickling of living water through the 
darkness of a moss-grown grotto. I am dis- 
solved in the joy of becoming. I give neyself 
over to the delight of being an ever streaming 
reality. I no longer know whether I see per- 
fumes, or breathe sounds, or taste colors, etc. 

The point of view is related to that of 
the contemporary French group known as 
the surréalistes who hope to achieve creative 
spontaneity by diving into the depths of the 
subrational. The surréalistes in turn have 
much in common with the English and 
American writers who abandon themselves 
to the “stream of consciousness.” 


ses 


M. Benda has studied above all the 
ravages of Bergsonism in the polite circles 
of French society—the circles whose tradi- 
tional réle it has been to maintain the prin- 
ciple of leisure. The influence of women 
has always been marked in these circles— 


* Mr. Babbitt’s article will constitute the in- 
troduction to the translation of Benda’s “Bel- 
~ phégor,” issued this week by Payson & Clarke. 


but with a difference. In the older French 
society there were still men of leisure who 
set the tone and to whom the women de- 
ferred. In an industrial society like our 
own, on the other hand, the men are taken 
up more and more with business and money- 
making. In the meanwhile the women have 
been encouraged in the belief that they are 
richer than men in the type of intuition that 
Bergson exalts above reason. Hence their 
growing contempt for the masculine point 
of view. Men themselves are inclined to 
grant them, at least in art and literature, 
this superiority. “I know certain men,” 
says M. Benda, “who are at the head of im- 
mense enterprises employing thousands of 
workmen, enterprises which are transforming 
whole industries and changing the face of the 
world; not only do their wives, because they 
get up at noon and play a little Schumann 
on the piano, esteem themselves infinitely 
above their husbands, but the husbands con- 
cur entirely in this judgment.” It would 
not be difficult to find an American parallel 
to this picture. Men are even more ab- 
sorbed in utilitarian pursuits in America 
than in France, and even more inclined to 
turn over to women the cultural valyes 
which have been a chief concern of the 
great civilizations of the past. 
ses Ss 

“Belphégor,” the work from which I 
have just been quoting, though it continues 
M. Benda’s onslaughts on Bergsonism, has 
a somewhat wider scope. The tendency to 
grant the primacy to emotion that this work 
assails goes at least as far back as the senti- 
mentalists of the eighteenth century. When 
Faust, for example, exclaims that “feeling 
is all,” he sums up Rousseau in his essential 
aspect, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
looks forward to “the greedy thirst for im- 
mediacy” that is the theme of “Belphégor.” 
One may grant at most that this thirst has led 
to a more complete sloughing off of the tra- 
ditional disciplines than one usually finds in 
the earlier primitivists. The net result from 
the outset of the quest of sensation and emo- 
tional intensity for their own sake, has been, 
fn Santayana’s phrase, a “red-hot irration- 
ality.” 

Himself a Jew, M. Benda attributes the 
decadence he describes in part to Jewish in- 
fluence; but there have always been, he goes 
on to explain, two types of Jews—those 
who in ancient times worshipped Belphegor 
(in the King James version, Baalpeor), 
and those who worshipped Jehovah. As a 
modern example of the former type, he 
mentions Bergson; of the latter, Spinoza. 
Moreover, the Jew would not have been able 
to act thus deleteriously on the Gentile if the 
power of psychic resistance of the Gentile 
had not been seriously lowered. One reason 
for this lowered resistance, M. Benda sur- 
mises, has been the decline of classical study. 
It might be supposed in that case that one 
way to fortify the cultivated classes against 
an irrational surrender to their emotions 
would be a more humanistic type of educa- 
tion. But M. Benda has no hope of a re- 
turn to the humanities. He anticipates a 
future even worse than the present—a sort 
of indefinite progression in unreason. 

It may be, however, that M. Benda is 
unduly gloomy in his forebodings, that even 
this tree will not quite grow to heaven. It 
is an encouraging sign that the rightness of 
his analysis of the emotional excess has been 
widely recognized,—so much so that the term 
Belphegorism” has entered into current 
French usage. One may profit by M. Ben- 
da’s analysis without sharing what appears 
to be his fatalism. Confronted by tendencies 
which he believes to be at once bad and ir- 
resistible, he inclines at times to misan- 
thropy. Moreover, this misanthropy seems 
to have its source less in his reason than in 
his emotions; so that certain critics have 
found a Belphégorian taint in his own 
writings. ss ss 

In theory at all events, M. Benda is not 
only consistently on the side of reason, but 
he protects the word with a Socratic dia- 
lectic. Bergson proclaims that one can es- 
cape from mechanism and at the same time 
become vital and dynamic only by a resort 
to intuition, and then proceeds to identify 
the intuitive with the instinctive and the 
subrational. But the abstract type of rea- 
son that is at the basis of the mechanistic 
view of life, M. Benda retorts, is not the 
only type. Reason may also be intuitive. 
Sainte-Beuve, for example, is intuitive in 
this sense when, in his “Lundis,” he enters 
into the unique gift of a writer and renders 
it with the utmost delicacy of shading. In- 
tuition of this kind has nothing in common 
with what is, according to Bergson, the 


ideally intuitive act—namely, that of the 
chick when it pecks its way through its 
shell. 


One may admire M. Benda’s perspicacity 
in such discriminations and yet ask if it is 
enough to oppose reason in any sense to the 
cult of a subrational intuition and the “Bel- 
phegorism” to which it leads. According to 
Bergson, there are two traditions in French 
philosophy: on the one hand, a tradition 
which puts primary emphasis on intuition 
and derives from Pascal; on the other, a 
tradition which is primarily rationalistic and 
derives from Descartes. One would like to 
know what M. Benda thinks of Bergson’s 
claim to be in the direct line of descent from 
Pascal. Does he suppose that when Pascal 
appeals from reason to something that he 
calls variously “sentiment,” “instinct,” 
“heart,” these terms have the same meaning 
for him that they havg come to have since 
Rousseau and the sentimentalists? The truth 
is that the terms refer to a superrational 
quality of will identified with the divine 
will in the form. of grace, and that it is 
this quality of will that has been weakened 
by the decline of traditional religion. Faith 
in a higher will, as it appears in a Pascal, 
acted restrictively on the “lusts” of the nat- 
ural man. According to the familiar classi- 
fication, the three main lusts (the “three 
rivers of fire” of which Pascal speaks) are 
the lust of knowledge, of sensation, and of 
power. 


The most subtle peril, according to the 
austere Christian, is that which arises from 
the lust of knowledge. M. Benda is too 
thorough-going an intellectual to be appre- 
hensive of any such peril, much less to fall, 
as the Christian has done at times, into ob- 
scurantism. He has probably never asked 
himself seriously the question that seemed to 
Cardinal Newman the most essential of all: 
“What must be the face-to-face antagonist 
by which to withstand and baffle . . . the 
all-corroding, all-dissolving energy of the 
intellect?” As for the lust of feeling, any- 
one who reads “Belphégor” is scarcely likely 
to accuse M. Benda of not being sufficiently 
on his guard against it. He has, again, in a 
recent work, “La Trahison des Clercs”* 
(1928), set forth the dangers of certain 
modern manifestations of the lust of domi- 
nation. The epigraph of this work is taken 
from the philosopher Renouvier, a disciple 
of Kant: “The world suffers from a lack 
of faith in a transcendent truth.” One is 
prompted to inquire at once whether one 
can secure this faith in a transcendent truth 
simply by an appeal to reason; whether a 
true transcendence does not call for the affir- 
mation, either in the Christian or some other 
form, of a higher will. At all events, M. 
Benda develops the thesis that every civilized 
society requires a body of “clerks” (and by 
clerks he und~rstands not merely the clergy 
in the narrower sense of the term, but 
thinkers, writers, and artists) who are dedi- 
cated to the service of the something in man 
that transcends his material interests and 
animal appetites. 


Other ages and civilizations have had 
“clerks” who were faithful to their high 
vocation, often at the cost of contumely and 
persecution. But in our own day the clerks 
have been guilty of a “great betrayal.” 
They themselves have become secular in 
temper, and in consequence have, instead of 
resisting the egoistic passions of the laity, 
taken to flattering them. They have sided 
‘nore and more with the centrifugal forces, 
the forces that array man against man, class 
against class, and finally nation against na- 
tion. They have encouraged in particular a 
type of patriotism that, besides supplying 
themes to the votaries of Belphegor, has 
stimulated the will to power in a form that, 
as M. Benda describes it, is close to the “ir- 
rational imperialism” of M. Seilliére. If 
the clerks had been true and not traitorous, 
they would, instead of helping to inbreed 
differences, have rallied to the defense of 
the disciplines that tend to draw men to a 
common centre even across national fron- 
tiers. As a result of the clerical apostasy, 
M. Benda foresees wars of zodlogical exter- 
mination. He admits, however, another pos- 
sibility: men may be induced to vent their 
fury of conquest not upon other men, but 
upon physical nature. He enlarges upon this 
latter possibility in a vein that might have 
appealed to Swift: 


Henceforth, united in an immense army, an 
immense factory, ... contemptuous of every 
free and disinterested activity, thoroughly cured 
of faith in any good beyond the real world, .. . 
humanity will attain to a really grandiose con- 
trol of its material environment, to a really 
joyous consciousness of its own power and 
grandeur. And history will smile at the thought 
that Socrates and Jesus Christ died for that race. 





*“The Treason of the Intellectuals” was re- 
viewed by Montgomery Belgion, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, October 27, 1928. 


M. Benda’s work may be defined in its 
total trend as a sweeping indictment of the 
modernists by a modern. Thus far, at least, 
he has refused to ally himself with the re- 
actionaries. The position of the modern 
may turn out to be untenable in the long 
run, unless it can be shown to be truly con- 
structive; and it is on the constructive side 
that M. Benda is the least satisfying. The 
charge has been brought against him that 
the “clerk,” as he conceives him, is too 
aloof, too much “above the mélée.” The 
contemplative life, however, may have its 
own justification. Furthermore, he is will- 
ing that his clerk should, on occasion, be 
militant in the secular order. 

st St 

The real difficulty is that M. Benda does 
not give an adequate notion of the doctrine 
and discipline on which the clerk is to base 
his militancy; nor again of the type of ef- 
fort that must be put forth in the contem- 
plative life, if it is to be more than a re- 
treat into some tower of ivory. His weak- 
ness as a philosopher would appear, as I 
have already hinted, to be his failure to 
recognize that the opposite of the sub- 
rational is not merely the rational but 
the superrational, and that this super- 
rational and transcendent element in man 
is a certain quality of will. This quality of 
will may prove to be alone capable of sup- 
plying a sufficient counterpoise to the various 
“lusts,” including the lust of feeling, that 
result from the free unfolding of man’s 
natural will. M. Benda’s inadequacy in deal- 
ing with the will is closely related to his 
drift towards fatalism and his occasional 
misanthropy. Any one who affirmed the 
higher will on psychological rather than 
dogmatic or theological grounds might per- 
haps aspire to the praise of being a can- 
structive modern. In the meanwhile, a nec- 
essary preliminary to any valid construction 
must be a sound diagnosis of existing evils. 
It is just here—as an acute diagnostician of 
the modern mind and its maladies—that M. 
Benda has put us under obligations to him. 
One finds in him a combination of keen 
analysis with honesty and courage that is 
rare at the present time, or indeed at any 
time. 





Swiss Poems 


SELECTED POEMS. By Carz Spit- 
TELER. Translated by ETHEL COLBURN 
MAYNE and JAMEs F. MuIRHEAD. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Louis UNTERMEYER 


= years ago Carl Spitteler won the 
Nobel prize for literature. The award 
(Romain Rolland to the contrary) seemed 
queer then; it seems queerer now. Reread- 
ing Spitteler’s work in the original, one is 
impressed chiefly with his windiness, his 
vatic gestures, his magniloquences. Aside 
from a few ballads, notably “Die Weltpost” 
and “Kronos and the Old Man,” Spitteler’s 
verse is largely and loosely mystical in the 
worst German tradition. 

If this is true of the original, what is 
one to say of these translations? They, 
succinctly, are what one might have ex- 
pected. Mr. Muirhead managed the prose 
of “Lachende Wahrheiten” with despatch 
and neatness, but he is not at home in verse. 
As for Miss Mayne,—well, she is no worse 
than Mr. Muirhead. Neither has the knack 
of imparting the flavor of the Swiss author 
without making him seem ridiculous—and, 
whatever Spitteler’s faults, he was not 
foolish. When the translators are less 
rhetorical they are equally unfortunate; 
they cannot deal in straight simplicity with- 
out committing inverted banalities. Take. 
for example: 


THEME 
Silver-tongued and clanging bell 
Canst thou me the secret tell? 
Sole with owl and flittermouse, 
Pent up in the crumbling house. 
Say, whence comes thy festal ring, 
And who taught thee thus to sing? 


“Once I lay deep underground; 
Hellish night was all around; 

Here, in high and lightsome tower, 
See I, through the storm and shower, 
How woe by man is turned to weal, 
Yet thou wondrest how I peal!” 


This is the first poem in the book, and it 
is typical. What makes this volume stranger 
is not only its belated appearance, but the 
omission of any considerable section of 
“Prometheus und Epimetheus,” or “Pro- 
metheus der Dulder” (“Prometheus the 
Long-Suffering”), which, with the epical 
“Olympian Spring,” constitute Spitteler’s 
claim to prominence. The translated shorter 
lyrics are inconsequential—on a far lower 
level than those of Liliencron, Hartleben, 
Morgenstern, or Bierbaum, all of whom 
still await an English transcriber. 
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THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 
Author of Black Butterflies, Miss Nobody from Nowhere, etc. 


“Some sort of triple-starring should be arranged,” says Herschel Brickell in 
The North American Review, “about this new mystery story. No cut-and-dried 
detective solves the mystery, but the very human people who are involved in it.” 


$2.00 
A DEAD MAN DIES 


By PERCY MARKS 
Author of The Plastic Age, etc. 


The story of dazzling Nora Dreyer and her three grown children—a young 
mother versus youth in revolt. “Percy Marks has written a serious, and excellent, 
novel—a deft treatment of the dead-husband complex.”—-The New Yorker. $2.50 


THE WOMAN HUNTERS 


By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 
Author of Devil-May-Care, etc. 


What is behind the headlines? Read about the drama on the fringe of Park 


lies a land of mystery! 


Nepal—last vestige of the Middle Ages in Asia—land of golden cities, of high 
adventure and incredible religious practices—proud kingdom where no white 
man may set foot without express permission from the Nepalese and British 
governments—this is the land of mystery which Colonel Powell reveals in his 
most colorful book of adventure and travel. Here he tells of religious customs 
which will shock even sophisticated Western readers. He describes a mam- 
moth pilgrimage of Hindus of every sect in which he took part. He tells of 
jungle-hunting on elephant-back, of camping on the slopes of Mt. Everest, of 
Bedouin attacks on a motor convoy in the midst of the desert, of the weird 
cities of Patan and Bhatgaon. Lavishly illustraied with over sixty photographs. 


The LAST HOME 
of MYSTERY 


Avenue in this hair-raising tale of the New York underwerld and its depreda- 


tions on the sophisticated world of wealth and fashion. Mr. Roche’s vividest 


book. 


THE BRAND of the SEA 
By KNUD ANDERSEN 


How the sea possesses the souls of its 
sailors. “A wholly unusual sea story.” 
—wN. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


A GOOD MARRIAGE 


By MARY BREARLEY 
Was it really a good marriage? “A 
clever novel of the emotions.”—N. Y. 
W orld. $2.00 

EARTH-BORN 

By HOWARD SNYDER 


$2.00 


FUGITIVE LOVE 
By NEGLEY FARSON 
Just the book for the T. B. M.—a rapid 
fire yarn of politicians, gunmen, love 
and swinging fists in Chicago. $2.00 


LURE OF THE DUST 
By HARDING FORRESTER 


A breezy tale of adventure on ship- 
board and in South Africa. $2.50 


EASTER in MODERN 
STORY 
By MAUD VAN BUREN and 





KATHARINE I. BEMIS 
Short stories for the Easter season by 
leading modern writers. $2.00 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL An elemental story of plantation ne- 
gro life, rich in color and —_ 
0 


Explorer, writer, citizen of the world, author of By Camel and Car to the 
Peacock Throne, The Map That Is Half Unrolled, etc. Price, $4.00 

















PORTRAIT OF AMBROSE BIERCE 
By ADOLPHE de CASTRO 


An intimate, full-length portrait of one of the strangest geniuses of American 
letters, by his closest friend and collaborator. Isabel Paterson in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune says: “It has the appeal of all first-hand, sincere reminiscence.” 


Illus. $3.50 


COCHRANE the UNCONQUERABLE 


By A. D. TURNBULL and N. R. VAN DER VEER 


A sea story based on the career of one of the greatest sailors that ever lived. 
“Told with admirable verve, many will find this thrilling chronicle of sea 
exploits more to their taste than Conrad’s masterpiece.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


#250 She has a claim on 
MARRIAGE In THE Mopern MANNER ; 
the hearts of nations 


By IRA S. WILE and MARY DAY WINN 
And now comes another book which will send a smile around the world, like 


A cool, clear, scientific examination of what is wrong with marriage today, with 
logical, helpful advice on how to right it. The N. Y. Times calls it “one of the 
its ever-popular forerunner. In THE BUFFER Mrs. Rice has written a story 
which is thoroughly modern in theme, setting and characters, yet it is steeped 


sanest and most modern of all the many books on this theme.” $2.00 

in that perennial charm which makes the publication of every Rice book cause 
for rejoicing among book-lovers. Here is a study in loyalties—Does one owe 
first allegiance to one’s self, one’s family, or one’s fellow-men? This is the 
question facing Cynthia Freer, spirited young daughter of an ingrowing old 
Southern family, and her working out of the problem makes an absorbing, 
humorous and deeply human story. 


THE BUFFER 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE 


Author of MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH, etc. 


Atice Hecan Rice 


creator of the immortal Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch, has made publishing history. In the 
little more than two decades since it was pub- 
lished, Mrs. Wiggs has sold more than half a 
million copies, and it still sells at the rate of 
7500 copies a year! 





AT HOME AMONG 
THE ATOMS 


By JAMES KENDALL 


WHO'S WHO AMONG 
THE MICROBES 


By WM. H. PARK and 
ANNA W. WILLIAMS 


A fascinating account of microbes 
good and bad, and what man has 
done to control them. _—_[Ilus. $3.00 


The secrets of chemistry humanized 
for the layman. “Challenges the 
admiration of even the captious 


reader.”—N. Y. Times. Illus. $3.00 


THE ANATOMY OF 
EMOTION 
By EDWARD WILLIAM LAZELL 
What happens to us when we smile 
or tremble, frown or fret? This book 


tells all—especially how to over- 
come fear. $3.00 


PEAKS OF INVENTION 
By JOSEPH LEEMING 


Inventions that man has perfected in 
the last quarter-century: radio, tele- 


scopes, water-power, etc. Illus. $2.50 
Besides Cynthia you will here meet the two men she loved—Rev. Curtis 


Benson, who sang “Would God I were a tender apple blossom” at the parish 
tea, and that other, Captain Peter Kelsey—you will meet her reckless brother 
Barney and her love-hungry mother, and a whole assortment of uncles, aunts 
and cousins delightfully and individually drawn. Price, $2.50 
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THE 
MODERN TEMPER 


by Joseph Wood Krutch 


The sections of this book 
which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly caused a great deal of 
discussion of Mr. Krutch’s con- 











cisely stated, lively and often 





caustic remarks about the mod- 
ern state of mind. One of the 
keenest and most progressive of 
contemporary critics*-his ideas 







are of immediate significance to everyone who has 





ever wondered just where our scientific “progress” 
is getting us. Just published. $2.50 






SLAVES OF THE GODS 
by Katherine Mayo 


AUTHOR OF “MOTHER INDIA” 







Incredible almost, as these twelve records seem to 
Western eyes, each is a true page from present day 
Hindu life. Slaves of the Gods portrays in fiction 
form exactly what it means, worked out in flesh and 
blood, to be in Hindu India a childwife, a temple 
prostitute, a Suttee, a child widow, an Untouchable. 
In this book Katherine Mayo follows through her 
appeal for the release from bondage of India’s un- 
fortunate people. Just published. $2.50. 









HERMAN MELVILLE 
by Lewis Mumford 


“I suppose this to be the best biography of a man 
of letters yet written by an American."—THOMAS 
BEER, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 











“Mr. Mumford immediately takes his place among 
the most exact and courageous of critical navigators, 
for he has written the best book on Melville that we 
have . . . beautifully written and arranged, his sen- 
sitivity is revealed on every page. It is the best of 
Mr. Mumford’s books and he has written some very 
good books indeed."-—HERBERT GORMAN, N. Y. 


Times 










1 Literary Guild Selection, $3.50. 


DODSWORTH 


by Sinclair Lewis 


Here is the novel of American 
marriage—and a group of peo- 
ple whom Sinclair Lewis likes. 
It is a study of the American 
husband and the American wife. 
It asks what all classes are ask- 
ing today—is the American hus- 
band wife-ridden? Are men and women aiming at 
the achievement of different values? The novel of 
t to bed and read S. Lewis’s Dods- 












he year. “Early 
rth which I lke the best of all his books.” — 
P. A._N. ¥. World. $2.50 
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Conducted by Marton Ponsonsy 


“Flowery and Gilt” 
By WiLsurR Macey STONE 


| pwnd before the middle of the eighteenth 
century publishers awoke to a realization 
of the fact that children were “folks” and 
that books made particularly for them 
found a ready market, Even then, what 
the children demanded, the ‘parents bought. 
Of course, for a century before, books for 
the instruction and torture of children were 
prevalent, but it was not until the reign of 
the second George that books of pure de- 
light, unmixed with didactic bitters, began 
to appear. 

Our title, “Flowery and Gilt,” refers to 
the gorgeous painted, gilded, and embossed 
paper, designed to cover children’s books, 
which was made in Holland and sent from 
there to England and America. The man- 
ufacture of this paper ceased a hundred 
years ago, but little volumes so covered still 
exist in all their original brilliance. 

In the seventeenth century the booksellers 
camped in strange places. London bridge 
was lined with bookshops and I have seen 
imprints from Fleet bridge as well. Then 
and later they congregated about the prin- 
cipal churchyards, Aldermary and St. Pauls, 
for instance. One enterprising bookseller, 
before 1740, set up shop in the Guildhall, 
the headquarters of the city government of 
London. Here there were often crowds to 
be tempted by his merchandise. His name 
was Thomas Boreman, and he was not only 
a bookseller but a writer and publisher of 
books as well. From our viewpoint his 
crowning achievement was the production 
of a series of ten little books, published at 
four pence apiece, each two and one quarter 
inches tall, or should we not say short, The 
subjects of these books were definitely local, 
the first volume being a description of the 
Guildhall giants, two effigies standing on 
either side of the entrance, within the hall. 
As far as I am able to discover this was the 
first small secular book for children. Bore- 
man very cleverly called the series, the 
“Gigantick Histories,” and still more clever- 
ly utilized a practice popular at the time, 
of procuring subscriptions in advance and 
printing a list of the subscribers in his books. 
What child could resist the allure of antici- 
pation and finally the realization that his 
or her name would appear in print at the 
beginning of the book? So it is not strange 
that in some of these little volumes, the list 
of subscribers occupies about a third of the 
book! Pictures, too, of course, full page 
ones, added to the attraction, and finally, 
the volumes were stoutly sewed and cov- 
ered with embossed flowery paper from 
Holland. 

Boreman, I think, must be credited with 
the idea of the Dutch flowery paper for 
the covers of children’s books. At least 
his little volumes are the earliest examples 
of the use of this paper which I have seen. 
It is now nearly two centuries since the first 
of them were published and, of course, most 
of them long ago disappeared. The few 
surviving copies are among the rarest of 
eighteenth century juveniles. Before me as 
I write, is a complete set of the ten volumes, 
in the original covers, fresh and crisp in 
their old age, the only set in captivity of 
which I know. 

In spite of the reckless and often brutal 
treatment of books by their little owners 
there is ample evidence that the children 
loved their books. Many of the surviving 
copies are richly embellished with inscrip- 
tions of ownership and warnings to bor- 
rowers or worse, most attractive personal 
touches which enable us to peep into the 
minds of the owners. Owners’? names are 
commonly met with, sometimes by the hand 
of an elder person, but often in the crabbed 
hand of the child. In the “History of Lee 
Boo, a Native of the Pelew Islands,” (New- 
bery, London) the owner has used two pages 
on which to sprawl the legend “Thomas 
Anderson His Book In the year 1807 Feber- 
wury 8th.” A bit lame in his spelling of 
the month, but we surely know what he 
meant. 

In a copy of Watts’s “Divine Songs for 
Children,” London, 1773, is a charming 
record of three generations of youthful 
owners. First, in bold printing, each letter 
laboriously surrounded with dots, is “Samuel 
Hovey Junr & Lydia Hovey Junr our Book 
Given To us By the schoolimaster of Bux- 


ton July ye 21st 1774.” From these chil- 
dren the volume passed on “To Mehitabel 
and Phebe Hovey This with our Love to 
you Both to remember us By: Samll Hovey 
and Lydia Hovey.” Evidently Lydia cher- 
ished the book and apparently married a 
Mr. Short, for the final inscription is “Ruth 
Short her Book aged seven years.” We often 
hear of books being thumbed to pieces. 
This volume is actually thumbed through 
all the leaves at their foot and there is 
enough dirt on the leaves to start a garden. 

Now that we have introduced the subject 
of Watts’s “Divine Songs,” let us follow 
with a few more remarks on that most pop- 
ular juvenile song book of the English race. 
The work of a confirmed bachelor, given 
to the world in 1715 when he was thirty- 
six years old, this little book persisted in 
popularity for one hundred and fifty years. 
In this country it was the companion of the 
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“New England Primer,” which has been 
called the Little Bible of New England, 
and may itself well be called the Little 
Psalm Book of New England and old Eng- 
land as well, Its songs are not by any 
means all “sweetness and light,” but their 
general note is cheerful, and as Watts’s book 
was the first of its kind, it held its own 
against numerous later imitations. While 
many of us to-day are ignorant of their 
authorship and origin, most of us are famil- 
iar with some of its songs, as, for example, 
“How doth the little busy bee improve each 
shining hour,” “Let dogs delight to bark 
and bite for God hath made them so,” 
“Tis the voice of the sluggard, I hear him 
complain.” 

The future bliss of the well-behaved 
child is alluringly told in the verse 


There is beyond the sky 

4 Heaven of joy and love; 

And all good children, when they die, 
Go to that world above. 


But the next verse is eminently calculated 
to put “the fear of God” in all its horror 
into the mind of an impressionable young- 
ster: 


There is a dreadful Hett, 

And everlasting pains, 

Where sinners must with Devils dwell 
In darkness, fire, and chains. 


In some of the early illustrated editions 
the song of The Thief was accompanied by 
a realistic cut of a hanging, a most horrible 
picture for the “entertainment” of a child. 
For more than a dozen years this little work 
has held my particular interest, and I have 
identified between six and seven hundred 
editions in England and America. My own 
“little” collection of copies of different edi- 
tions numbers more than one hundred and 
sixty, and hardly a month goes by without 
the discovery of an edition previously un- 
recorded. ‘There are only two known copies 
of the first edition, both of which are owned 
in America. 

In the last century there was quite a flair 
among collectors, particularly in England, 
for books illustrated by Thomas Bewick, the 
man who revived and revivified the art of 
wood engraving. Bewick was a man rich 
in humor, as his little tail pieces for the 
quadrupeds and birds bear testimony. But 
the collector of juveniles owes him a debt 
of gratitude for the charming cuts he made 
to amuse children. Wilson and Spence at 
York issued many juveniles with Bewick 
cuts, 

Thomas Bewick’s reputation has quite 
overshadowed that of his brother John, but 
John did some very creditable wood en- 
graving, notably for two juveniles, “The 
Looking Glass for the Mind” and “Blossoms 
of Morality,” both translated from the 
French of Berquin and both issued by EF. 
Newbery in 1796. Both of these books 
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have many of Thomas Bewick’s spirited tail 
pieces. 

To allure children to the Bible, numerous 
synopses were prepared, usually illustrated, 
and usually very small in size. These mini- 
ature Bibles are most attractive. ‘The first 
one of record was the “Agnus Dei” of John 
Weever, the earliest edition known being 
dated 1601, Then John Taylor, the water 
poet, followed in 1614 with the “Verbum 
Sempiternum.” Both these volumes were 
very small, and the latter was reprinted 
many times both in English and French in 
the eighteenth century in Europe and Amer- 
ica. These were in verse and very ingen- 
iously boiled down. 

In the appeal to the reader the author is 
most naive: 


Thou that this little book dost take in hand, 
Before thou judge be sure to understand. 
And as thy kindness thou extend’st to me, 
At any time Ile do as much for thee. 
Thine JOHN ‘TAYLOR. 


Taylor’s verse on David and Goliath is 
one of my favorites: 


Young David comes, and in his hand a sling, 
And with a@ stone the giant downe doth 
ding. 


He is a bit pessimistic on royalty: 


Some Kings do govern wel, most govern ill, 
And what the good reforms the bad doth 
spil. 


The earliest dated American edition, so 
far as known, was printed in Boston by N. 
Proctor, near Scarlet’s Wharffe, in 1765. 

In 1727, Wilkin in London issued a par- 
ticularly small Bible, a prose synopsis, the 
preface of which begins: “’Tis a Melan- 
choly Reflection that in a Country, where 
all have the Bible in their hands, so many 
should be ignorant of the first Principles of 
the Oracles of God.” ‘This version with its 
sad preface was reprinted throughout the 
century and later both in England and 
America. One facetious Bible title must be 
quoted: “The History of the Bible, Com- 
piled for the Use of the Emperor of Lilli- 
putia. Lilliput: Printed in 1775.”  Lilli- 
put was London. 

As children are always intrigued by 
simple puzzles, the hieroglyphic Bibles made 
a real hit. These were popular throughout 
Europe during the eighteenth century and 
earlier. They were also printed in this 
country, but not so early as abroad, In these 
books many of the words were represented 
by little cuts which kept the reader guessing. 

se 8 

The close of the seventeenth century gave 
to the world a little work on which was 
molded the character of most of our Puritan 
ancestors, and which is very dear to the 
heart of the collector of Americana. I refer, 
of course, to the “New England Primer,” 
which was in use for nearly a century and 
a half and of which millions of copies were 
printed. Although we have records of this 
book as far back as 1683, the earliest known 
copy is that in the New York Public Li- 
brary, dated 1727. I must assume that you 
are familiar with its beauties and with its 
celebrated rhymed alphabet beginning, “In 
Adam’s fall we sinned all,” and ending 
with “Zacheus he, did climb a tree, his Lord 
to see.” 

Numerous other primers were in competi- 
tion with the “New. England Primer,” 
notably the “Royal Primer,” of which the 
earliest English edition was issued by John 
Newbery about 1750. The earliest Ameri- 
can edition was published by James Chattin 
in Philadelphia in 1753. 

In the history of juvenile literature the 
name of John Newbery is an outstanding 
landmark. Newbery was originally of 
Reading, in England, where he began pub- 
lishing juveniles before 1750. He was a 
highly versatile character, dabbling in patent 
medicines, newspapers, and other enterprises 
as well as. in books. He began as an em- 
ployee of one Carnan, a printer in Reading. 
Presently Carnan passed on to his heavenly 
reward, and Newbery took over the busi- 
ness, and, after a suitable period of mourn- 
ing, his widow and three little Carnans. 
Looking for wider horizons, Newbery soon 
deserted Reading for London, where he 
finally opened shop at the Corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard at the sign of “The Bible 
and Sun.” There he prospered mightily, 
and Mrs. Newbery presented him, one after 
another, with three little Newberys. 

Christopher Smart, Samuel Johnson, and 
Oliver Goldsmith were among Newbery’s 
early contributors, and Goldy hung on to 
the end. At the peak of his success, how- 
ever, Newbery sickened, and, at the early 
age of less than fifty-five, he died. His 
widow bravely carried on the publishing 
business, presently dividing it into two parts, 
giving one to her sons, Francis Newbery and 


Thomas Carnan, and the other to Francis 
Newbery, a nephew. After Francis, the 
nephew, died in 1780 his wife Elizabeth 
continued his business. So we have New- 
bery juveniles under various imprints down 
to 1800, 

But enough of this family gossip. Let 
us look to the Newbery books. The earliest 
one familiar to me is dated 1748, shortly 
after Newbery’s establishment in London. It 
is entitled “The Art of Poetry made familiar 
and easy to young Gentlemen and Ladies.” 
It is one of a set of seven little volumes en- 
titled, “The Circle of the Sciences.” This 
set, which was highly popular, was kept in 
print for half a century, evidence to its 
real worth. 

es 

Here I must pause a moment to commend 
the size and binding of Newbery’s juveniles. 
He issued about two hundred titles, nearly 
all of which were only four inches or 
slightly taller, a definite and shrewd appeal 
to the small hands which were to hold them. 
Then he sewed them strongly and put them 
up in gorgeous flowery and gilt Dutch 
paper, an irresistible allure to both child 
and parent. 

That justly celebrated work, “Mother 
Goose’s Melody,” to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief was first produced at New- 
bery’s shop about 1760. The name of this 
book of nursery jingles is a translation from 
the French, Mére l’?Oye, who was a legen- 
dary personage. No copies of early editions 
are recorded. In 1777 the seventh edition 
appeared and the eighth in 1780. Because 
of the popularity of “Mother Goose’s Mel- 
ody” and because of the careless hands into 
which all copies immediately passed, this 
book is one of the scarcest juveniles we 
know. When we get to Isaiah Thomas we 
shall consider his American reprints of it. 

















Perhaps the best known of the Newbery 
juveniles is “Goody Two Shoes.” Charles 
Welch in his life of Newbery strongly 
claims the authorship of “Goody” for Dr. 
Goldsmith, but one Griffith Jones, who wrote 
several juveniles for Newbery, is perhaps 
an equal favorite for the honor. Goody 
first appeared to an expectant and eager 
world in 1765, but no copies of either the 
first or second editions have come to light. 
A few copies of the third edition, issued in 
1766, are known, one of which, in its faded, 
flowery cover, the gilt long since departed, 
lies before me. Another celebrated and 
much pirated Newbery book is “The New- 
tonian System of Philosophy,” adapted to the 
capacities of young gentlemen and ladies by 
Tom Telescope. This little book treats in 
beguiling language and with numerous cop- 
per cuts, of matter and motion and the uni- 
verse in general. The little page further 
states that the work is familiarized and 
made entertaining by objects with which the 
readers are intimately acquainted and in the 
substance of six lectures read to the Lilli- 
putian Society by Tom Telescope, A.M., 
collected and methodized for the Benefit of 
the Young of these Kingdoms, by their old 
Friend Mr. Newbery, in St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard, who has added a Variety of Copper- 
plate cuts to illustrate and confirm the Doc- 
trines advanced. 

John Newbery’s name has been revived 
in this generation by the establishment of a 
Newbery medal, presented yearly in this 
country to the author of the most distin- 
guished juvenile of the year. 

Contemporary with John Newbery’s im- 
mediate successors, that is from about 1780 
to 1800, John Marshall issued many chil- 
dren’s books from Aldermary Churchyard 
in Bow Lane, in London. Some of these 
were in sets similar to Newbery’s “Circle of 
the Sciences.” One set of sixteen wee vol- 
umes was entitled, The Infant’s Library; 
another lot of somewhat larger books was 
called The Juvenile or Child’s Library. 
These little books could be bought singly 
by the impecunious or prudent, or a whole 
set at a time in a beautiful bookcase by the 
rich or prodigal. 

And now we come to Isaiah Thomas. 
While this eminent American printer prac- 
tised his “mystery and art” before the Rev- 
olution, it was not until after that stirring 
event that he acquired fame as a reprinter 
of English juveniles. Directly upon the re- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ceipt in this country of the various issues of 
the Newberys of London, Thomas set his 
presses going to produce replicas of them 
for the amusement and _ instruction of 
American children. He imitated the New- 
bery issues in all particulars of size and 
contents, as well as in the flowery and gilt 
covers. Today the Thomas volumes are 
highly prized by collectors and have a 
market value much in excess of the English 
originals. One little book, several times re- 
print! by Thomas, was “The History of 
the Holy Jesus,” a rhymed version of the 
New Testament story, which appears to 
have been of American origin. It was first 
issued in 1745 in Boston and attained great 
popularity. It ran into many editions and 
was printed in many different towns. In 
the earlier editions the soldiers of Herod 
who killed the children in Bethlehem are 
armed with guns and are flying the Union 
Jack. The Thomas reprint of “Goody 
Two Shoes” is of particular interest. The 
first American edition was dated 1787. 

Probably the rarest Thomas juvenile is 
“Mother Goose’s Melody.” In 1892, Wil- 
liam H. Whitmore wrote a book on this sub- 
ject and printed therein a facsimile of a 
copy of the first Thomas edition of 178s. 
Whitmore’s copy lacked the title leaf. In 
the sale of the Whitmore library in 1902 
this ragged copy sold for $45, and a copy 
of the third edition of 1799, lacking three 
leaves, sold for $30. The American Anti- 
quarian Society has a fragmentary copy of 
the Thomas edition of 1786 and complete 
copies of the editions of 1794 and 1799, the 
second and third. 

But alas, this subject is far too vast for 
the space at command, and we must reserve 
the rest of the story for our third and final 
article which will appear in a fortnight. 





A RETORT DIRECT 

Solicitous grown-up cousin: “Do you like 
to read ” 

Intelligent boy, age of eight: “Yes, but I 

wish all books didn’t end just alike.” 


Reviews 
SANDALS OF PEARL. By EpirH Howes. 
New York: William Morrow & Com- 
pany. 1928. $2. 
Reviewed by ANNA SPEED BRACKETT 


HOEVER packs a trunk for the sea- 

shore next summer might slip in a 
copy of this book. It is a brisk, quickly 
changing presentation of salt-water biology. 
The author chose a small area of ocean 
bottom, accurately reported what she saw 
there, and interpreted it. Though working 
with a familiar story mechanism, she has 
contrived a brightly original book. 

The story begins with the wonder of a 
tide pool that glitters with life and color. 
There are twins, boy and girl, of course; 
and of course a fairy, and a quest, and 
sandals of pearl that transform the young- 
sters into tiny sprites; and down they go 
to explore the pool, and then out to the 
sea meadows and forests beyond. 

Another “Water Babies”? No; though 
there is at least one closely parallel passage, 
and now and again Miss Howes seems not 
to have forgotten Kingsley’s whimsical 
humor and gentle preachments. But Miss 
Howes’s way of touching up science with 
humor is to do it always “in character,” 
and often by a bald literalness that is fairly 
startling, reminiscent rather of the Cater- 
pillar and the Hatter and the March Hare. 
The creatures of her wonderland have that 
same superb faith in themselves, speak with 
abrupt matter-of-factness, and delight in 
paradox. ‘They are positive personalities; 
children will not forget them. 

Despite certain similarities to earlier tales, 
the book stands by itself. Its author is an 
experienced story-teller in the field of 
science, and an honest one; she offers no 
false lures and allows herself no meander- 
ings. The swift action of her story and its 
lively dialogue record a continuous succes- 
sion of biologic phenomena. What Tony 
and Neff learn from the preoccupied society 


that crawls beneath and flashes around them 
—busy with both industry and makeshift, 
with cunning and expedient—are the phy- 
sical and social necessities that determine 
conduct among its very individualistic mem- 
bers, And alas, like other stories of an 
underworld, this has its seamy side. 

The drawings by Audrey Chalmers are 
sprightly and delicate, perhaps a bit under- 
toned by the side of the graphic word 
pictures; and the typography and design 
of the book as a whole are excellent. 





ADVENTURES IN AFGHANISTAN FOR 
BOYS. By LoweLL Tuomas, New 
York: The Century Co. 1928. $2. 


Reviewed by MircHet V. CHARNLEY 
The American Boy 


VY AainisT an — Khyber Pass — blood 
feuds and snipers—forbidden Afghan- 
istan—snake chairmers and Hindu jugglers 
—peoples and names and adventures of 
fascinating interest to boys. Lowell Thomas, 
sometimes accused of making his living 
from the great deeds of others—this be- 
cause of such books as those about Col nel 
Lawrence—here tells a tale of his own mak- 
ing. And it makes splendid reading. 

Thomas is not a polished writer. In 
“Adventures in Afghanistan for Boys”—a 
title, incidentally, with which no book de- 
serves to be burdened—he hasn’t attempted 
to do more than narrate with a good deal 
of color and some humor, exactly what 
happened to him and to Harry Chase, his 
one hundred per cent cautionless movie 
photographer, when they received an invita- 
tion from Ameer Amanullah Khan, the 
monarch of the Afghans, to visit him. The 
book is good reporting. It might be 
Thomas sitting before a fireplace and re- 
lating, in unvarnished phrase, the perils and 
near-perils, the tragedy and the comedy of 
a unique experience. 

Though the tale is rambling and con- 
nected only by the thin chronological 
thread of an unhurried trek toward a little- 
known . goal, it moves rapidly enough. 
Thomas, with a reporter’s instinct, has 
selected his material well. The things he 
tells are the interesting things: the thrill of 
the frowning, becannoned Khyber Pass; the 
chance of a sniper’s bullets from the grim, 
warlik¢é, Khel Afridis; the faked raid on 
Tank Bazaar—all are worth reading about. 

A boy probably wouldn’t sit up all night 
to get to the last chapter of this as he 
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A mother and son—close, happy, come 
panionable, into their lives comes the son's 
fancée, Dark lester, the modern girl. 
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their uncompromising honesty, worlds apart 
in their whole outlook on life, makes a 
novel of passionate intensity. 
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would in a fiction yarn with carefully built- 
up suspense, But he would read it from 
cover ta cover and be entertained every 
minute. Moreover—though he shouldn’t 
be told of it—he’d be enlightened about 
Eastern life and habit and history while he 
was being amused. It’s a good book for a 
boy’s reading table. 





TISZA TALES. By Rosika SCHWIMMER. 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1928. $5. 


Reviewed by MARGERY WILLIAMS BIANCO 


HE Tisza—in case you are unaware of 

it—is a tributary of the Danube, and 
in the beginning of creation, when all the 
other rivers had been given their due courses 
to follow, the Tisza somehow got left out. 
But one of the archangels had a bright idea, 
he hitched a donkey to a plow, and told 
the little river it should follow the course 
that the donkey plowed for it. The 
donkey liked thistles, and whenever he 
caught sight of a thistle he turned aside to 
eat it, this way and that, as the fancy took 
him, and as he turned and twisted the river 
had to follow—which is the reason why the 
Tisza flows in such a crooked and winding 
bed to this day. 

This is one of the stories in Madame 
Schwimmer’s very delightful collection of 
Hungarian tales; and from the same native 
imagination that found this way of account- 
ing for the river’s vagaries have sprung 
many other peasant tales as whimsical and 
amusing. The old Jegend of Saint Eliza- 
beth and the roses is here, many tales of 
King Mathias, who like the good caliph 
used to go disguised among his subjects 
and administer justice in unexpected ways, 
and the story of the golden-fleeced lamb 
and the young man who made the melan- 
choly princess laugh, which has its counter- 
part in one of the Donegal folktales. This 
book differs from the usual volume of col- 
lected stories, in which the tales are merely 
set before one like a basket of apples, in 
that the author has used brief interludes 
of narratives throughout, not so much to 
link the tales together as to provide a 
background of the settings, fishermen’s 
camps on the river bank, farm kitchen, and 
country spinning or husking bees, in which 
they were originally told over and over to 
their native audience—little glimpses which 
add much to their reality and charm. 
Madame Schwimmer has the real story- 
teller’s gift in narrative and her book will 
do much to bring the spirit and atmosphere 
of her own countryside to American read- 
ers. Willy Pogany’s brilliant color-work 
and decorations, with their motifs of Hun- 
garian peasant art, make a gay and fitting 
accompaniment to the stories. 





THE STORY OF OLD IRONSIDES. By 
EMILIF BENSON KNIPE and ALDEN AR- 
THUR KNiPrE. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 1928. $3. 

Reviewed by W. O. STEVENS 

T= familiar story of the most famous 

ship of the American Navy is retold in 
this volume. The telling is attractively man- 
aged by the device of having a school 
athlete, whose leg has been broken, visit his 
grandfather’s work shop during convales- 
cence, to find him busy on a model of the 

Constitution. The boy has found history 

at school “dry,” but he gets interested in the 

ship and the elder man spins the yarn as 
he works, punctuated by occasional ques- 
tions and comments from his listener. 

The story is pleasantly told, and a boy 
of twelve to fifteen should find it very read- 
able. It might have made a still more vivid 
historical picture if something had been said 
of what life on a frigate was like a century 
ago, especially for the mid-shipmen—their 
sleeping quarters, food, duties, and recrea- 
tion. Also, perhaps, more about the arma- 
ment of the period, what the guns were like, 
and how they were served in battle might 
have been included. 

Here and there is an inaccuracy on the 
part of the grandfather, as when he at- 
tributes to Jefferson instead of to Marcy 
the saying “to the victor belong the spoils,” 
or when he says that the monument to the 
slain officers of the Tripolitan War stands 
in Washington rather than in the Naval 
Academy grounds at Annapolis, where it 
has been one of the curiosities of the Yard 
for two generations at least. It is also a 


question whether the nickname “Old Iron- 
sides” sprang from the Guerriére action, as 
the authors give it, or from the bombard- 
ment of the Tripolitan forts during which 
spent cannon balls were observed to bounce 
off the frigate’s sides. 
old tradition. 


This is, at least, an 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Belles Lettres 


DREAMING. An Essay. By GERALD 
BuLLETr. Harpers. 1929. $2. 


Mr. Bullett’s childhood notion of dream- 
ing was that there were two lives, a Jekyl 
and Hyde existence of almost two persons; 
but his maturer conclusion is that dreaming 
asleep and dreaming awake is a more or less 
continuous activity of the same creative fac- 
ulty, drawing from the reservoirs of a 
memory that subconsciously forgets nothing. 
That dreams are motived and directed to 
wish fulfilment was not first discovered by 
Freud. The poets knew it long ago, and 
made to “dream” and to “wish” almost syn- 
onymous. 

Whether or not there is any technical 
value to the psychology of Mr. Bullett’s 
analysis, it is a felicitous piece of writing. 
He is a novelist, with six novels to his 
credit, and has watched his own “creative 
faculty” before identifying it with the fac- 
ulty of dreaming, and he writes with charm 
and precision. 


GUDRUN. 
GARET ARMOUR. 


Done into English by MArR- 
Dutton. 1929. $2.75. 


The success of her English prose version 
of the “Nibelungenlied” has prompted Mar- 
garet Armour to translate its companion 
epic, “Gudrun,” into the same form, To 
English and American readers who are un- 
acquainted with the language of the orig- 
inal, this edition of a delightful bride-steal- 
ing saga, with its war and woe, wooing and 
winning, ought to be exceedingly popular. 
The present rendering in “slightly archaic” 
prose, simple and quaint, is faithful in 
meaning and conjures up with astonishing 
vividness the spirit of the folk-lore of the 
races which peopled the shores of the North 
Sea. The volume is enhanced by full-page 
“pictures and decorations” from the pen of 
the translator’s husband, W. B. Macdougall. 


Essays AND StTupies BY MEMBERS OF THE 
EnGuisn Association. . Collected by H. W. 
Garrod. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

New Licut on “Piers Prowman.” By Allan 
H. Bright. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

Tue Crarr or Porerry. By Clement Wood. 
Dutton. $3. 

A Booxman’s Day Boox. By Burton Rascoe. 
Liveright. $3. 

SHAKESPEARE’s Sitences. By Alwin Thaler. 
Harvard University Press. $3.50. 

Tut Crovp-Men or Yamato. By E. V. Gaten- 
dy. Dutton. $1.50. 

Betputcor. By Julien Benda. Payson & 
Clarke. $2. 


Tue Wortn’s Best Booxs. By William J. Rob- 
inson. Freethought Press Association. 


Biography 
Swinspurne. By Samuel C. Chew. Little, 
Brown. $3.50 net. 
My Peritous Lire iN Patestine. By Rosa- 


mund Dale Owen. 

Ricuarp Burpon HALDANE. 
Doubleday, Doran. $5 net. 

As Gop Mave Tuem. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Wiruram Grecc. By Broadus Mitchell. 
versity of North Carolina Press. $3. 
Traits, Raits anp War. By J. R. Perkins. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $5. ° 

Tuomas Harpy. By H. M. Tomlinson. Crosby 
Gaige. 

Letrers From Georce Moore to Ev. Dujar- 
pin. Crosby Gaige. 

Tue Lire or His Rovat Hicuness THE Duxe 
OF FLAMBOROUGH. Edited by Laurence 
Housman. Payson & Clarke. $2.50. 

Anastasia. By H. von Rathlef-Keilmann. 
Payson & Clarke. $3.50. 

QveeEN Louise oF Prussta. By Gertrude Aretz. 
Translated by Ruth Putnam. Putnam. $3.50. 

An EizaABETHAN JourNnat. By G. B. Harrison. 
Cosmopolitan. $5. 


Duffield. $3. 
An Autobiography. 


Uni- 


Tue Avtosiocrapny oF Leicu Hunt. Oxford 
University Press. 80 cents. 
Cacuiostro. By Johannes von Guenther. Har- 
pers. $3.50. 
Drama 


Tue Crapte Sonc. By G. Martinez Sierra. 
Translated by John Garrett Underhill and H. 
Granville-Barker. Dutton. $2. 

Tue Kincpom or Gop. By G. Martinez Sierra. 
Translated by Helen Granville-Barker and 
Harley Granville-Barker. Dutton. $2. 


Jeusa Exvizasetu. By James Stephens. Crosby 

Gaige. 
Education 

Aputt Epucation 1n Homemakinc. By Verna 
M. Payson and Alice H. Haley. Century. 
$2.25. 

Scnoots. By Alonzo B. See. Published by the 
author. 

Movern Lire Aritumetics. By John Guy 


Fowlkes and Thomas Theodore Goff. Mac- 


millan. 6 vols. 


Fiction 
LEAN TWILIGHT. By Epwarp SHEN- 
TON. Scribners. 1928. $2. 


Here is the other side of the medal, the 
atrophy of personality. Edward Shenton 
begins his story with a young heroine of 
really unusual charm. She is physically 
lovely and has more than the usual promise 
of beauty-infatuated adolescence, but over 
and above this, she has a touch of the wild 
spirit with which nature marks her favorites 
who are to be granted the stranger gifts of 
life. At the end of the novel, this heroine, 
Camar O'Neil, is a beautiful middle-aged 
woman sans even a speaking acquaintance 
with reality, deliberately reading the triv- 
ialities of her engagement book, grateful 
that the wings of life cannot be heard even 
in the distance. “Lean Twilight” is the 
record of Camar’s careful suppression and 
final annihilation of her own personality. 

The greater part of this death of an in- 
dividual is very delicately depicted, yet there 
are astonishing dips into the garish that 
doubly surprise in contrast with the restraint 
elsewhere. If the book falls a little short 
of its intent, it is still far beyond the aver- 
age in psychological portraiture. Rather 
ironically, Mr. Shenton’s “lean twilight” is 
arrived at by exactly the opposite path from 
that fore-feared by Rupert Brooke in the 
poem from which the novel’s title is taken. 


PORTRAIT OF A CELIBATE. By ALEc 
WaucH. Doubleday, Doran. 1929. 
$2.50. 

When a Frenchman speaks of a céliba- 
taire the mental picture is not of a monk: 
more likely he thinks of d’Artagnan. Mr. 
Waugh’s celibate fits the definition of th= 
word, an unmarried person, and James Mer- 
rick’s celibacy is that of a well-to-do bach- 
elor of the English upper middle class. At 
fifty he lives comfortably, eats and drinks 
of the best, enjoys the reputation of a dis- 
tinguished solicitor who has done his bit in 
the war and has fought etfectively in the 
cause of fair divorce laws. His dallyings 
are discreet as those of Aramis, but no re- 
ligious vow forbade him the more perma- 
nent solace of matrimony denied to the little 
Abbé. Why, then, with all the advantages 
of wealth, position, health, and intellect did 
he remain a bachelor? 

There will be two opinions about Ma- 
rian Eager who started divorce proceedings 
against her husband, Herbert, a quarter of a 
century ago, and engaged Merrick’s firm to 
prosecute her case, but there will be only 
one about her husband. A dour north country 
man, twelve years her senior, he was ill at 
ease in her smart London set, a gilded Bo- 
hemia, in which jealous, quick-tempered, 
unimaginative husbands have no place. Dur- 
ing their falling-out he acquired, albeit 
temporarily, a mistress. He once struck 
Marian in public. On the other hand there 
was no doubt that he loved her with all the 
force of his crude, domineering nature. He 
had no patience with the idea that a single 
slip from conjugal fidelity called for di- 
vorce. He was, when all is said, a very de- 
cent sort, even if he could not shine in a 
drawing-room. 

That Merrick, the young lawyer, should 
fall in love with his charming client is nat- 
ural, and that she should sacrifice herself 
for what the world considers her lover’s best 
interests, his career, is according to the best 
fictional tradition. But such an episode in a 
young man’s life when the deepest emotions 
are involved may have consequences more 
fatal than an unfortunate marriage. This 
tale differs from others of its type by re- 
vealing how frustration sometimes perma- 
nently affects character. 

Mr. Waugh’s is a very competent han- 
dling of a familiar situation. The crafts- 
manship is of the superior sort that dares to 
give an epilogue in the first chapter, yet re- 
tains the reader’s interest through all the 
processes leading to a known end. 


THE HORNS OF RAMADAN. By Ar- 
THUR TRAIN. Scribner’s. 1928. $2. 
We get the definite impression that “The 

Horns of Ramadan” is an honest novel. 

But then, integrity is always characteristic 

of Mr. Train’s work. When he wrote of 

the law and of social problems we felt that 
we could trust him, and now that he voyages 
very far from Mr. Tutt, from “Ambition,” 
and from “His Children’s Children,” we 
still believe in him. This latest novel is 
one of Riffian skirmishes in Northern Africa 
and of placid American life as lived in 
Rome, Ohio; we see the Rotarian mind of 
(Continued on next page) 























What Manner of Man Is This? 


"he serve in the most terrible war years and to come out of them 
still hopeful? To find health permanently impaired, career forever 
broken, yet still remain unembittered. To see old hostilities im- 
mediately renewed, and fresh antagonisms springing up, but to believe 
understanding and freedom entirely attainable? To look upon the 
cruelties of the law, but remember that laws may safeguard liberty? 
To confront corruption in high places, yet to expect liberty in govern- 
ment? To suffer with the worker the insecurity of his job, but to go 
on thinking that liberty of work may still be open? To watch speech 
muffled, without anxiety for ultimate freedom of conscience and ex- 
pression? To suffer personally from the devilish instruments science 
devised for horror and death, but to look for a science that shall give 
itself utterly to promoting life? To look upon the floundering of the 
churches and still hope for highest spiritual freedom in religion? 


He was not blind or foolish or fanatical. He saw clearly and believed 
passionately in Liberty. He realized the dangers threatening it, and he 
is all the more entitled to a hearing of his views because of his intense 
experiences. He has put them succinctly, with force, and often with 
brilliant sweep in his first—and last—-book. 


Liberty in the Modern World 


By George Bryan Logan, Jr. 
Vith Foreword by John Livingston Lowes 


$2.00 
The University of North Carolina Press: Chapel Hill 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 
a small-town bank president, and we see the 
mind of an intractable desert chieftain. Both 
are fairly set forth and judiciously exam- 
ined. The narrative takes an Ohioan youth, 
disappointed in love, to the ranks of the 
Foreign Legion; sets him in the heat of 
Riffian guerilla warfare; and finally, with- 
out too much use of coincidence, unites him 
with his sweetheart and with his family. 
Mr. Train has made an error in judgment, 
we feel, in the slightly didactic tone that he 
uses in explaining the background of the 
events; at times we almost feel that we are 
being given a lesson in geography. But 
“The Horns of Ramadan” is for the most 
part unusual and diverting. 


THE SHADOW OF GUY DENVER. By 
STEPHEN MCKENNA, Dodd, Mead. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Stephen McKenna’s latest book nar- 
rates the love passages between an English 
barrister and playwright, a figure of that 
fashionable world in which Mr. McKenna 
so delights, and the restless wife of an able 
colonial administrator, Sir Guy Denver. 
The lady and the barrister indulge in what 
the reader is asked to believe a passionate 
affair, and then, unable, either of them, to 
break the news to Guy, they drift apart. In 
spite of the title, and the author’s apparent 
intention, the novel is less a study of the 
dominance of a compelling personality, than 
of the emotional futility of its principals. 
Mr. McKenna moves as easily as ever in 
his chosen sphere, his prose and his nara- 
tive technique are alike unexceptionable; 
but his polish is without brilliance, his grace 
without fascination; the credibility of his 
characters, their complete consistency and 
skilful drawing, somehow fails to impart 
to them impressiveness, interest, or more 
than a faint semblance of life. The story 
is commonplace, and mere technical facility, 
unaided by the tragic or the comic muse, 
can not ward off the shadow of boredom 
that hangs over it. 


THE SONS OF CAIN. By JAMEs WARNER 

BELLAH. Appleton. 1928. $2. 

Mr. Bellah writes admirably about the 
war. In “The Sons of Cain” he analyzes 
the emotional adjustments and_ spiritual 
frictions of a group of officers who are 
going through the difficult Armistice and 
post-Armistice days. Throughout his tale 
we find spirited and intelligent writing; in 
especial, his pages describing the streets of 
London during the madness of November 


11, 1918, are extraordinarily vivid. “The 
Sons of Cain” should not be omitted from 
any list of rewarding novels of the war. 


A VOYAGE TO THE ISLAND OF THE 
ARTICOLES. By AnpRE Mavrois. 
Translated by Davip GarNETr. Apple- 
tons. 1929. $1.50. 

In his latest book M. Maurois pokes 
gentle fun at artists of the autophagous 
school of Proust. For his Articoles are of 
course those gui artes colent, are indeed 
those who turn everything in life into art, 
who value reality only as possible copy. 
They follow conscientious abstinences with 
equally conscientious indulgencies, adminis- 
tering to themselves gratified desire or the 
pangs of despised love, as they might drink 
whiskey or coffee medicinally, according to 
what stimulant they feel is needed for their 
masterpieces, And the threads they spin so 
carefully from their own vitals, we are 
scarcely surprised to learn, are becoming 
a little tenuous and fragile. 

Whatever M. Maurois writes is witty 
and entertaining, and the “Voyage to the 
Island of the Articoles” is no exception; 
but the theme of his own satire, like the 
threads of the Articoles, seems a little 
fragile and facile. His method may be 
called the false reductio ad absurdum: pre- 
tending to carry a position to a logical ex- 
treme, actually carrying it to an illogical 
extreme, and laughing at the result. The 
fun is pleasant, but hardly worthy of M. 
Maurois’s wit; he is amusing at the ex- 
pense of a state of affairs which not only 
does not exist, but which does not seem 
likely to threaten us; for we are not half 
so much in danger of the extreme of the 
Articoles, that of regarding life as merely 
food for art, as we are of the opposite 
mistake, of thinking of art as a decoration 
to be stuck on the outside of life. 


MADONNA WITHOUT CHILD. By 
Myron BRINIG. Doubleday, Doran. 
1929. $2.50. 

The heroine of Mr. Brinig’s novel is a 
Manhattanite, a wage slave, and a quadra- 
genarian spinster. To her employer, a 
brush manufacturer, Mary represents the 
motive power of a typewriter; to the office 
force—a dowdy nonentity without person- 
ality or sex appeal. Mr. Brinig takes this 
rather unpromising material and with a 
sympathy and tenderness astonishing in so 
young an author describes a woman whose 
thwarted sex life evokes a compensatory 
longing,—an insensate craving to mother a 
child, any child. Despite the abnormality 
of her puritanical upbringing she does not 
hate men, but she is only conscious of over- 








Laurence 
Stallings 
says: 


Dark Star is a rare novel, and worth 
the attention of readers who are not 
inveterate as novel readers. 
Moon revives the old custom of ac- 
tually telling a straightforward story 


Miss 


simply, yet with great intensity. The 
story is that ofa girl’s heart and the 
drama follows her with sympathy 
and understanding, in prose that is 
distinguished for its austerity and 
clarity. A compelling novel and 


all who love fine stark narrative 
will take Dark Star to their hearts 
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whelming maternal love groping distractedly 
for its natural expression. 

While one is moved to pity Mary, one 
does not feel that hers is a great tragedy. 
It is the tragedy of a mediocre person, and 
the tragedy is entirely personal. Had the 
Fates been kind, she would have married a 
clerk, become twice a mother, and ended 
her days in a banal apartment on Park Ave- 
nue. Only in the last chapter does she rise 
to true nobility of soul, but the alternative 
is utter despair. 


ROCKBOUND. By Frank Parker Day. 

Doubleday, Doran. 1928. $2.50. 

Mr. Day gives us here an honest, rugged 
novel of fishermen on the islands off the 
coast of Maine. Rockbound is the name of 
the island where the Jungs and the Krauses, 
two families who between them own the 
smallish island, are perpetually at each 
other’s throats. The central character, David 
Jung, is a distinct success, and all the lesser 
characters are sharply outlined. These peo- 
ple are always real, always specifically prod- 
ucts of their environment. That environ- 
ment will impress itself upon the reader and 
stay with him for a considerable time. The 
sea is fierce, beneficent, useful—ever pres- 
ent, ever variable; but Mr. Day neither 
sentimentalizes nor rhapsodizes. All in all, 
“Rockbound” is excellent narrative, set 
against an impressive background. 


SALAD DAYS. By THEODORA BENSON. 

Harpers. 1929. $2.50. 

A novel of London life without a night 
club to its name; a novel of smart London 
débutantes without an indiscreet incident 
within its pages, “Salad Days” is the story 
of two young English sisters during the 
seasons of their introduction to society. They 
are charming in themselves and witty in 
their conversation, yet they seem, in some 
way, concocted rather than born. Do young 
girls of their age and class still thrill to 
charades and wonder if men really like to 
kiss the type of girl who likes to be kissed? 
In clothes and slang these girls are modern, 
but in their reaction to life, indeed in the 
very life they are permitted to react to, 
there is a touch of that “never-never-land” 
which is the stronghold of the determinedly 
bright optimistic novelist. 

Yet if Theodora Benson’s girls are froth 
in comparison with those of Jane Austen 
and Anthony Trollope, they are sparkling 
froth, even if well under the prescribed 
American per cent of alcoholic content. In 
these days when books that are not bad are 
still so very likely to be boring, “Salad 
Days” should slip into a pleasant little 
niche. 


JOHN FRENSHAM, K. C. By SINCLAIR 
Murray. Dutton. 1928. $2. 

Herein Mr. Murray undertakes to show 
us the reaction of an upper-class English- 
man to love in triangles. John Frensham, 
rising young barrister, happily married, is 
confronted with his first love after ten 
years. He is swept off his feet, and decides 
to sacrifice everything and elope with her. 
Sacrificing everything turns out to be no 
easy trick, however. John finds that mak- 
ing the great decision is only the beginning 
of a host of complications. 

Mr. Murray is quite clever at making 
complications. In these days, when good 
plots are few it is a pity that his gift for 
writing does not keep pace with his knack 
for constructing a story. There is too much 
audible creaking of the machinery. The 
well laid-out diagrams show through the 
finished picture. 

BLOWING WEATHER. By Joun T. 
MacIntyre. Stokes. 1928. $2.50. 
This is a breezy tale of the days of the 

clipper ships and the old port of Philadel- 
phia. A fine love story is projected against 
a background of exciting adventures with 
privateersmen, and the political events of 
the days of Citizen Genet. The chief theme 
deals with the fortunes of an old shipping 
firm and the mysterious destiny of its great 
ships. 

The author, John T. MacIntyre, has dealt 

with this period before and his interest in 

the city and its history is soon shared by 
the reader. Although somewhat long, the 
book is not unprofitable reading for those 
who like their romance touched with au- 
thentic history. It will be a real treat for 
boys who like adventurous tales of the sea. 


MANTIS. By ETHELREDA Lewis. Simon 

& Schuster. 1929. $2.50. 

The story of how Ethelreda Lewis bought 
aluminum utensils from one Zambesi Jack, 
better known as Trader Horn, is history— 
best-selling history. Now Mrs. Lewis pre- 
sents America with a romantic novel, solo- 
work. She has given this novel a glowing 
South African background which is the most 
real and living thing in her book. 

Mrs. Lewis has written the story of the 
adventures and love of two entomologists, 


but the reader will read the story of the 
African land and creatures. When Jane 
Tighlir pipes her strange melody on an 
ancient reed the professor is concerned with 
her, but you will be concerned with the 
creatures she calls forth. “In the dim light, 
figures, dark with the peculiar density of 
furry skins, moved soundlessly. Black arms 
ewung aloft.” Check your irritation at the 
superficiality of the human element in 
“Mantis” and delight in the reality of the 
sub-human,. The theme of the “mantis” 
runs throughout the story on a dual level, 
the scientific and the supernatural. Expedi- 
tions into strange pyramidal tombs, where 
the mantis is painted upon the walls as a 
warning to those who too greatly dare, 
bring the desired thrill to the vertebra, and 
these strangenesses are never quite explained 
away by the reports from the British 
Museum. 


COCK PIT. By JAmMEs GouLp CozzeENs. 
Morrow. 1928. $2.50. 

This is an excellent novel. Mr. Cozzens 
has an acute eye for character, and he can 
make violence significant. But above all, 
his scene is important. He takes us to Cuba 
and holds us there; the sugar fields and the 
American colony that depends on them for 
a living are the material of the tale. Sel- 
dom does a novel deliver to us a whole 
mode of life, full and persuasive; “Cock 
Pit” accomplishes the feat. Mr. Cozzens 
deserves high praise for enlarging our ex- 
perience, for opening new vistas of signifi- 
cance. 

The manner of “Cock Pit” is indirect, 
allusive, and suggestive, rather than straight- 
forward. As a result, the story demands a 
real effort if we are to follow it with un- 
derstanding. But any such effort is de- 
cidedly worth making. When we come to 
sort out the characters and to appreciate the 
subtlety with which they are conceived, 
when we sense the ascending interest and 
broadening scope of the plot, and when we 
begin to be aware of the distinction of Mr. 
Cozzens’s mind, we are completely willing 
to forgive his eccentricity of manner. “Cock 
Pit” is rich, elemental. Although it is 
never quite disciplined, it is, as a whole, 
impressive. 

LADY IN MARBLE, By Rosert E. Mc- 
CLuRE, Doubleday, Doran. 1928. $2.50. 
When a lady in marble is content to 

stand on a pedestal in a public place in 
summer heat and winter chill, one accepts 
perforce her contours and is undisturbed 
about her inner life. When, however, a 
lady in marble moves freely about Paris on 
her own feet, one does demand to know a 
good deal about her motives and emotions. 
Robert E. McClure has given us a lady in 
the latter category, and to one at least he 
has not given her fully. This has charm 
as well as disadvantage, since it keeps the 
lady quite constantly, though irritatingly, 
before the reader’s mind with a perpetual 
“why?”—and adds to her marble-like qual- 
ity. Chérie is this lady. She lives in Paris 
in strange ways. She is beautiful, elegant, 
poised. She is all sorts of separate things, 
but what is the secret formula that holds 
them together? 

Mr. McClure tells the story of Chérie in 
a triangular relationship with a young 
American couple during their stay in Paris, 
but the implications stretch away to Chérie’s 
past and on into her future. “Lady in 
Marble” is a work, full of pregnant in- 
quiries, which just fails of realization. The 
binding and jacket have been beautifully 
designed by Guy Arnoux and deserve full 
mention in themselves. 


THE YOUNG LOVERS. By H. C. Bar- 

LEY. Dutton. 1929. $2.50. 

The title of this book is a misnomer. 
“The Young Lovers” is a tale of intrigue 
and adventure during the Napoleonic Wars, 
and the plot keeps the characters scurrying 
around so breathlessly that there is precious 
little time for any nonsense in the way of 
love-making. Even when they have time 
for it they aren’t particularly good at it, 
although it is true that at the end two 
couples do seem to be in a very fair way 
to get married. 

With a young English squire and his 
father, a cousin, who turns out to be the 
hero of the piece, and the fair damsel on 
the next estate as a nucleus, the story picks 
out characters like a snowball as it rolls 
along. By the time it has rolled down to 
Spain, where everybody goes to assist Wel- 
lington in routing the French, a fine mis- 
cellany has been collected, including a 
French spy, a long-lost uncle, and the Iron 
Duke himself, not to mention a formidable 
array of staff officers. There is much de- 
scription of the difficulties of the campaign, 
punctuated by kidnappings of heroines and 
what-not. The narrative suffers somewhat 
from incoherency. 

(Continued on page 819) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, Becker, C/o The Saturday Review, 


T= Art Department of the Newark 
Public Library, noticing a reply to a 
question about the modern decorative art 
movement, sends me a leaflet prepared there 
called “Notes on Modern Design,” with a 
selection of some of the more representa- 
tive books, portfolios of illustrations and 
periodicals, on this subject, to be found in 
this library’s collections. The brief intro- 
duction is not only a point of departure, 
but an actual springboard, and the books 
named concern modern art interpreted, mod- 
ern art illustrated, modern design, poster 
art and advertising, and stage design. As 
there is no price-mark, I fancy a two-cent 
stamp might bring it, and I hope I do not 
quite swamp the mailing department when 
I say that seldom have I found more basic 
common sense on a subject that needs it than 
in these introductory paragraphs. 


The tastes of readers of this department 
lightly turn to thoughts of crime, now that 
blossoms are bright in florist shops. I have 
been constantly setting people straight in the 
matter of detective stories of unusual merit, 
and now comes A. T., Washington, D. C., 
who needs exciting smuggler tales, well- 
written and creditable. 

ORD TEIGNMOUTH and Charles G. 

Harper must have been collectors of this 
literature for a long while, to have gathered 
so many and such good yarns and biograph- 
ical sketches in “Smugglers” (Doran). A. 
H. Verrill has made what amounts to an 
encyclopedia of the subject in his “Smug- 
glers and Smuggling” (Duffield), which 
covers all lands and times. Smuggling of 
contraband is included in W. N. Taft’s “On 
Secret Service” (Harper), named above. 
George Birmingham’s “The Smuggler’s 
Cave” (Bobbs-Merrill) begins with a 
pageant intended to bring back romantic 
days in which a certain British port did a 
little picturesque smuggling on the side, but 
as some modern survivals of the practice are 
still going on, they somewhat complicate 
proceedings when the two enterprises come 
into contact. Nothing can be more devas- 
tating than a pageant, anyway: smuggling 
is nothing to it for stirring up social ani- 
mosities. 

The Cleveland Public Library, noticing 
the call of a reader for books on identify- 
ing antique specimens of porcelain enamel- 
ling on metal, such as snuff boxes, issues a 
warm invitation to the inquirer, who re- 
gistered from Cleveland, to try its collec- 
tions, in which may be found all the books 
recommended in my reply and _ several 
others. I hope that R. C. H., Cleveland, 
whose letter I have filed out of reach, will 
heed this invitation, for I know from ex- 
perience what the hospitality of the Cleve- 
land Public Library can be. I know it offi- 
cially, and what is more, I know it as a 
private citizen, for one day last Fall, I 
stopped off there in the course of a lecture 
tour to remind myself by three days’ ex- 
perience that this city was as remarkable as 
I remembered it; my hotel was just around 
the corner from its library, and I spent 
rainy hours and the scraps of a Sunday in- 
cognito, discovering new charms in unex- 
pected corners. j 

Among the titles thus sent are these, of 
special interest to such a collector: “The 
Bric-a-Brac Collector,” Lever; “European 
Enamels,” Cunyinghame; “Antiques, Gen- 
uine and Spurious,” Litchfield; “Battersea 
Enamels,” Mew; and “Medieval Crafts- 
manship and the Modern Amateur,” New- 
ton Wethered, which contains illustrations 
of various types of enamelled boxes. 

Speaking of Cleveland, Miss Agnes 
Brooks Young of the Playhouse, author of 
the excellent book on “Stage Costuming” 
(Macmillan) often advised in this column, 
has just taken charge of the costume de- 
partment of the Yale University Theatre, 
under George Pierce Baker. 


M. M., Beaver Dam, Wis., must address a 
study club upon the topic, “An Inquiry into 
Lawlessness,” and desires books through 
which this may be conducted. 

S Bgeyes it for granted that the paper 

is to deal with this subject in its larger 
aspects without confining itself to lawless- 
ness in Beaver Dam or even in the United 
States, I suggest as a preliminary survey of 
the situation “The New Morality,” by Du- 
rant Drake, Professor of Philosophy at Vas- 
sar (Macmillan). It is a statement of the 
principles of morality that is based on obser- 
vations of the results of conduct and aims to 
secure the maximum of realizable happiness 
cluding Russia, and though the book is con- 
for mankind. Since the War the author has 
been in nearly every European country, in- 


cluding Russia, and though the book is con- 
cerned with problems peculiarly pressing in 
America, they are presented as part of world 
movements. The chapter on lawlessness and 
crime will especially interest this reader. 
Free from sentimentality and from calamity- 
howling, it may make readers feel that in 
the general process of revaluation price-tags 
on many things may have been changed, up 
or down, so as to be more in accordance 
with their social values. It does not stop 
with personal morality, but includes business 
ethics, esthetic canons, and their connection 
with morals, and basal ethics in journalism 
and in politics; it is one of a popular series 
called “Philosophy for the Layman.” Ira 
S$. Wile and Mary Day Winn, in “Marriage 
in the Modern Manner” (Century), discuss 
various aspects of the New Matrimony, in- 
cluding wives in business, contraception, and 
other complications and simplifications, in a 
sympathetic and reasonable spirit. Indeed 
the book is so reasonable and sympathetic 
that it sounds quite middle-aged; however, 
the very people who should read it are the 
young, who are justly and of necessity un- 
sympathetic and unreasonable. If you wish 
to learn why we are born gamblers, as Dr. 
George A. Dorsey says we are, or how our 
job fits us, or why words boss us, or why 
we sleep so much, or (in chapter four) 
“How do you get that way?” there is the 
new continuation of Dr. Dorsey’s “Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings,” already a best- 
seller, “Hows and Whys of Human Be- 
havior” (Harpers). 

The new morality comes into play in one 
of the few novels of recent years completely 
sympathetic with both generations in a rad- 
ical difference of opinion materially affect- 
ing both. This is Gerard Hopkins’s “See- 
ing’s Believing” (Dutton). Here are a 
young couple who set a torpedo under the 
ark of respectability, a mother whose first 
concern is for the ark, and a father whose 
prime interest is in the well-being of the 
young couple. The reader is forced to go 
through some of the father’s efforts at re- 
adjustment, and the story, however its out- 
come may impress the anxious moralist, is 
told with extraordinary fairness. More, for 
instance, than is displayed in W. B. Trites’s 
“Ask the Young” (Gollancz), a brilliant 
skit, which briskly spanks the rising genera- 
tion before allowing it to sink back into the 
complete conventionality the author sees 
ahead for young rebels—for he evidently 
believes the wilder the habits the tamer the 
Babbitts. The title is taken from a Chinese 
proverb (source of so many anonymous and 
sententious statements), “Ask the young; 
they know everything.” A young man, 
Harold Acton—one of those lately greeted 
by Evelyn Waugh in a manifesto in the 
Evening Standard as a leader of the 
Younger Generation—has given us in an 
almost too competent novel called “Hum- 
drum” (Harcourt, Brace) a curious work- 
ing-out of the new freedom in minds that 
would be the better for limitations. ‘The 
good sister and the bad sister never changed 
places more completely than in this picture 
of the passing world. The new morality 
is once more shown up against the old by 
Floyd Dell in his “Souvenir” (Doubleday, 
Doran). 


D. M., Milwaukee, Wis., noticing a 
* call for books on literary criticism, 
calls attention to a new and valuable ad- 
dition to this group, “The Criticism of 
Literature,” by Elizabeth Nitchie, asso- 
ciate professor of English in Goucher Col- 
lege, published by Macmillan. This is a 
textbook for those who intend to be pro- 
fessional critics, or for teachers of liter- 
ature, or for the general reader looking 
for some fundamental principles to guide 
him in his appreciation of the classics and 
to induce a discriminating attitude toward 
modern books, With each section there are 
exercises and references; drama and poetry 
are included. J. McF., Yonkers, N. Y., 
thinks that the reader beginning a stamp 
collection would be interested in a new book 
just issued by the Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
with just this purpose in mind. It is called 
“Stamp Collecting, Why and How,” and 
is by P. H. Thorp, managing editor of the 
Scott Monthly Journal and a stamp collector 
of note. It contains the information most 
needed by one not familiar with the techni- 
que of stamp collecting. This correspondent 
has also a good word for the very popular 
“Pageant of Civilization,” by Warren 
(Century), lately noticed in another reply: 
this illustrates about twelve hundred stamps 
and discusses the significance of the pictures 
on them. 
(Continued on next page) 








Books Worth Reading 





The 
Aftermath 


{1918 - 1928} 


by 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL 


Author of “The World Crisis” 





This is the history of the Peace that followed the World 
War, a tremendous panorama of world affairs from Armis- 
tice Day, 1918, down to the present day. Like “The World 
Crisis,” it is dramatic, vivid, and superbly written. 

With maps: 


The Re-discovery of America 
by Waldo Frank, hor of “Rahab,” etc. 


By all odds the most penetrating analysis of the spiritual 
and cultural life of America that has yet been attempted. 
“It will either delight you or make you fight.”—Harry 
Hansen in the New York World. $3.00 


$5.00 


Pale Warriors 
by David Hamilton 


A lively story of a lovely lady without 
scruples and of the “pale warriors” she 
holds in thrall, sparkling with life and filled 
with the curiously winning quality of the 
protagonist. 

“A book to recommend with a sense of se- 
curity.” —New York Sun. $2.50 


The Road 


by Andre Chamson 
Translated by Van Wyck Brooks 


The life story of a French peasant couple 
transplanted from their native farm lands 
to a small factory town. Realistic, modern 
in spirit, straightforward and tender in its 
profound understanding. $2.00 


At all bookstores 





A Mative 

Argosy 
worle 

Cuaagnen 


author of “Strange Fugitioe” 





Fourteen stories and two 
short novels. The stories are 
of the ring, the stage, news- 
paper offices. department- 
ee and com- 
pletely American. The nov- 
elg are “An Autumn Peni- 
tent” and “In His Own 
Country.” Here is Calla- 

han's unusual talent shown 
in all its rich variety and in 
full measure. $2.50 











Charles Soribner’s Sons, New York 
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AMERICA’S 
AMBASSADORS TO ENGLAND 


1785-1928 
By Beckles Willson 


Brilliant character sketches of our thirty-eight envoys 
to England. The author was accorded the unprecedent- 
ed privilege of consulting the archives and of transcrib- 
ing confidential despatches, and the result is a fascinat- 
ing record, with much new material. Mr. Willson is the 
author of the equally vivid, and interesting “America’s 
Ambassadors to France,” published last year. Both books 
are illustrated from uumerous photographs. $5.00 



















Your bookshop has this book and others published by 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 443 FOURTH AV., N.Y. 
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A new novel by Mary Webb 


ARMOUR WHERIN 
HE TRUSTED 


What her readers have 
long been waiting for. $2.50 


E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., 286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Reader’s Guide 
(Continued from preceding page) 


E., San Francisco, Cal., is more thar 
* anxious to learn the name of the au- 
thor of “The Altar Fire,” a diary edited by 
Arthur Christopher Benson and published 
here in 1907, she thinks by Putnam, but they 
say not. She wishes to read everything else 
that this diarist has written. J. C., Asheville, 
N. C., replying to the inquiry from Santa 
Fé about Thompson, “who has long been 
among my loves,” says that his works have 
been added to Everyman’s Library. J. K. 
L., Brooklyn, asks for information on 
Spanish literature of the twentieth century. 
“Contemporary Spanish Literature,” by Au- 
brey Bell (Knopf), comes the nearest to the 
present; it runs from 1868 to 1920. L. H., 
New Orleans, La., asks for books on cata- 
loguing a private library, a large part of 
which has been bought on the suggestions 
of this department. I only wish I had as 
good suggestions for putting it into shape 
as I seem to have given for gathering it. 
There are books on cataloguing for public 
libraries—“The Catalog,” a pamphlet of 
the American Library Association, and the 
code of author and title entries, “Catalog 
Rules,” published by the same organization 
—but these have only indirect bearing on 
the problems of the home library cata- 
loguer. These are largely personal; even 
if a good book were published telling how 
one person did it, it would have interest, 
but not much usable advice, for another 
with different uses for books and different 
kinds of books to use. As for me, I am 
always intending to make a card catalogue, 
and I suppose if I ever reach the heaven of 
good intentions I shall be given a set of nice 
asbestos cards and told to get it done with. 
But so far, on earth my chief method of 
arrangement is by height; I never hope to 
have enough shelf-room to be able to put a 
history with the tall histories when it hap- 
pens to be a short one. Indeed, when I 
bought a codperative apartment the other 
day I was singularly unconcerned with wall- 
papers in the rooms that are to house this 
invaluable department. “Run ’em up to 
the ceiling,” I always say to the carpenter, 
and up to the ceiling he runs ’em, however 
low or high that level may be; from long 
experience, he has learned to take out tran- 
soms and put in shelves for Everymans and 
the Today and Tomorrow series, and other- 
wise to tuck away literature in unconven- 
tional spots. 


B. K., Boston, Mass., expects to go by 
steamer to Savannah, taking a moter car, 
and making the return journey in it by easy 
stages. The list of books on New Orleans 
lately offered in this column leads him to 
ask for similar suggestions good for plan- 
ning such a route and for documenting it. 


ro planning this tour I would fet “On 

Wandering Wheels,” by Jan and Cora 
Gordon (Dodd, Mead), because it covers 
much this line of country. These “two 
vagabonds,” who have given us enlivening 
books about European travel, acquired a car 
whose qualities may be guessed from its title, 
“The Happy Hearse,” and journeyed from 
New York and Philadelphia by way of Bal- 
timore and Washington, the caverns of the 
Shenandoah and Richmond, zigzag to 
Charleston, S$. C.; then to Savannah, At- 
lanta, Knoxville, through the Cumberland 
Gap and the Blue Grass district to Pitts- 
burgh; then through Johnstown and the 
Mennonite country back to the starting- 
point, and then northward. This gives these 
travellers a choice of routes for return, and 
either way the Gordons will make the road 
open and attractive. The more prosperous 


motorist need not be above advice here of- 
fered to the owner of a flivver, for it 
amounts to suggestions on keeping the eyes 
and the sympathies open and the mind in 
good working order, with less attention to 
speedometers and more to scenery and, above 
all, to folks. 

So many others are planning motor trips 
and asking for additions to the automobile 
blue books that I may add ‘What to See in 
America,” by Clifton Johnson (Macmillan), 
a one-volume, illustrated guide to the scenic 
and historic attractions of the continent; 
“The Family Flivvers to Frisco,” by F. F. 
Van de Water (Appleton), making four 
thousand miles from New York to San 
Francisco in thirty-seven days, camping 
every night, and an unusual help to tourists, 
not only for planning but for budgetting 
journeys; Frederick Collins’s “American 
Travel Charts and Travel Chats” (Bobbs- 
Merrill), which follows one of the same 
kind for European tours. In case anyone 
wants to walk it, Vachel Lindsay’s “Handy 
Guide for Beggars” (Macmillan) will give 
him the technique and the route, through 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania; poets will get the most from it, but 
there is no reason why anyone should miss it. 

Moving southward from Philadelphia, we 
have “Old Roads out of Philadelphia,” by 
John T. Farris (Lippincott), and the same 
author’s “Old Trails and Roads in Penn’s 
Land” (Lippincott). There is the “Book 
of Washington,” by Robert Shackleton 
(Penn); Louise P. Latimer’s “Your Wash- 
ington and Mine” (Scribner) ; and “Walks 
About Washington,” by Francis Leupp 
(Little, Brown), all of which I have tested 
on the ground; H. G, Dwight’s “Versailles 
on the Potomac” (Harper) had not appeared 
when I was exploring the nation’s capitol in 
the week-ends of a war summer, but I would 
take his word for his Washington. Paul 
Wilstach’s “Mount Vernon” (Doubleday, 
Doran) is a book to own, and the pictures 
in his “Jefferson and Monticello” (Double- 
day, Doran) are beautiful. The photo- 
graphs in “In Tidewater Virginia,” by Dora 
C. Jett (Whittet), are of scenes on planta- 
tions and picturesque buildings; moving 
down the map one uses John T. Faris’s 
“Seeing the Sunny South” (Lippincott). 

Novels are asked for as well, and for 
Charleston there are old ones and new: 
Owen Wister’s “Lady Baltimore” (Macmil- 
lan), John Bennett’s legend of creole days, 
“Madame Margot” (Century), and the 
novels of DuBose Heyward, “Porgy” and 
the new “Mamba’s Daughters” (Doubleday, 
Doran). Plantation life under the old régime 
is exquisitely recorded in Margaret Fuller’s 
“One World at a Time” (Century); this 
unusual writer has just produced another 
unusual novel, “Her Son” (Century). 
Georgia has “Uncle Remus,” and I was first 
convinced of the existence of the State, a 
good while ago, by Constance Fenimore 
Woolson’s gently melancholy “East Angels” 
(Harper). Tennessee has “Bright Metal,” 
by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, Doran), if 
you afe a tax-payer, and “The Happy 
Mountain,” by Maristan Chapman (Vik- 
ing), if you are only passing through, and 
Baltimore in the fifties figures in F. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s “Kennedy Square” (Scrib- 
ner). 





The British police recently seized all 
copies of “The Sleeveless Errand” at the 
publishers and booksellers. The book, which 
is the first novel of Miss Norah C. James, 
was to have been on sale on the day of the 
seizure, but the review copies were sent out 
about ten days before. It is said to have been 
the first occasion for a good many years 
of confiscation before publication. 





qELISABETH S. 


HOLDING WINS THE DUTTON 


MYSTERY PRIZE FOR MARCH WITH 


MIASMA 


This is a puzzling and extraordinary title for a mystery 


novel—but this is a puzzling and extraordinary book. 
And when you read of the green liquid—and of its 


Strange powers— 


$2.00 


Have you read THE GUILTY HOUSE 
and THE SECRET OF MUSTERTON 


HOUSE? 


$2.00 each. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 300 Fourth Ave., New York City 





The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST FDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 





Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins and Gilbert M. Troxell 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 





“Original Boards Uncut” 


HERE has appeared during the past few 

years a growing tendency on the part 
of collectors and dealers to lay so great an 
amount of emphasis upon bindings in gen- 
eral that no one now dares to hope for 
modest prices iri connection with any volume 
that seems to be in its original state. Orig- 
inal boards, original bindings, back-labels 
intact, all these have become so intensely a 
matter of faith and superiority that any 
poor creature who buys Jane Austen, for 
example, rebound, because he prefers frankly 
to have durable half calf instead of imper- 
manent boards, has either to hide his pos- 
session, or else endure in confusion the snifts 
of his acquaintances. Sensitive souls shudder 
at the sight of leather tooled in gold, and 
crow with delight at a vision of Disraeli’s 
“Vivian Grey” in a state of perfect preser- 
vation, with each volume nicely done up in 
an individual slip-case. To an outsider, this 
passion is merely another manifestation of 
the collecting mania; a library, to his simple 
mind, represents a collection of books in- 
tended to be read and enjoyed, not simply 
to be used for exhibition purposes, or gazed 
at from a safe distance while the owner in- 
dulges in outbursts of lyricism dealing 
largely with the beauty of an unopened copy 
ef something. 

There is much that may be said in favor 
of an original binding. It indicates more 
clearly than anything else contemporary 
ideas of book-making, and assures the pos- 
sessor that his volume, with full-size pages 
and untrimmed margins, represents the 
nearest approach possible for him at this 
distance to the author dimself and his manu- 
script. It is reasonable to suppose that in 
this very form the author saw his work 
printed for the first time; and no real collec- 
tor wishes to escape from anything that may 
help to bring him into closer contact with 
his particular adoration. Consider, for in- 
stance, the drab, lifeless binding stamped 
with an atrocious design that encloses 
“Scenes of Clerical Life,” or the equally 
unlovely one in which “Barchester Towers” 
first appeared; it is true, of course, that both 
George Eliot and Anthony Trollope were 
far more interested in bringing their ideas 
and their stories before the reading public 
than they were in adding another esthetic 
insult to life, but even though one may de- 
plore in the silence of charity such artistic 
insensibility on the part of these two to the 
outward appearance of their works, the in- 
herent charm of such ugly bindings still 
transforms everything into a kind of me- 
morial to their genius, and effectively si- 
lences criticism. It is impossible to think 
even vaguely of George Eliot in anything 
but some variation of uninspired, dirty 
brown. 

An original binding, also, does away 
with the danger, invariably anticipated by 
fussy persons, of some essential loss in the 
process of acquiring a new dress. Several 
years ago, a dealer sold a set of Thackeray 
—presumably all first editions—to an un- 
suspecting innocent: the books had been re- 
bound gorgeously in blue morocco with the 
original covers and back-strips included at 
the end of the volumes, as an additional 
thoughtful touch. The entire collection 
presented to the public the binder’s art in 
its highest form, filled the shelves assigned 
to it with distinction, and remained a monu- 
ment to the triumph of good taste and uni- 
formity. Unfortunately, it was discovered 
after a time that nothing was right; the 
margins had all been reduced to polite white 
strips; a binding essential for determining 
a first or second issue had been lost; a second 
edition included for its preface was quite 
without its distinguishing mark; and one 
or two volumes seemed most unreasonably 
to be present. The worst, so eagerly and 
patiently awaited, had happened in this in- 
stance—original cloth was once more bril- 
liantly vindicated. 

It is a fascinating pastime to meditate 
upon what collectors of 1990 will make of 
the oranges, purples, and speckled yellow 
that cover the books of the present time, 
and to wonder in what manner they will 


treat the insane designs on the dust wrap- 
pers—will they occasionally murmur in 
faint surprise as some new combination of 
plum and scarlet bursts upon them in a 
dealer’s window, or will they all be clamor- 
ing for the sedater color schemes of Mr. 
Alfred A. Knopf? And will the red of the 
Mark Twain and William Dean Howells 
bindings last that long without fading? 
After all, the publishers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were not in the 
habit of worrying over boards, or neat floral 
designs stamped on colored cloth, nor were 
their brothers of the eighteenth century, who 
could advertise casually that their publica- 
tions would be bound up to suit the taste of 
those purchasers who preferred something 
more durable than paper wrappers, any 
more concerned with such matters. It was 
only with the coming of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the dawn of self-consciousness, that 
anything was done automatically about 
bindings; then boards appeared, lovely, fra- 
gile things that have now to be protected at 
all times in slip-cases, and can never be 
handled except by the most reverent hands. 
If the authors are lost sight of in the pur- 
suit of correct outward coverings, it is no 
matter—immortality is often obtained by 
unexpected means, and original boards may 
serve that purpose as well as anything else. 
M. T. 


AUCTION SALES CALENDAR 


Sotheby & Company, London. March 25 
through 28, inclusive. Valuable printed 
books, autograph letters, and literary manu- 
scripts, the property of several owners. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, “Quzstiones De Duodecim 
Quodlibet,” Ulm, 1475; his “Super Quarto 
Libro Sententiarum,” Cologne, 1480; Wen- 
ceslaus Brack, “Vocabularius Rerum,” Augs- 
burg, 1478, one of only four books known 
from this press; several collections of tracts 
by Martin Luther; Gaston III, comte de 
Foix, “Phebus des Deduiz de la Chasse des 
Bestes Sauuaiges,” Paris, A. Verard, c. 1507; 
A. Lafreri, “Speculum Romane Magnifi- 
centiz,” 1548-1592, one of the first and 
most complete collections, of the ancient 
monuments of Rome as they were in the 
sixeenth century; Caxton’s “Chronicles of 
England,” Westminster, 10 June, 1480, and 
his “Description of Britain,” 18 August, 
1480; the first issue of the Third Folio with 
the portrait and date on the title; Boswell’s 
“Johnson,” 1791, uncut; presentation copy 
to Charles Lever of Dickens’s ‘Tale of Two 
Cities,’ 1859; Thomas Hardy’s “Desperate 
Remedies,” 1871, bound in green cloth; 
Lamb, “Beauty and the Beast,” the first and 
second editions; Shelley, “Queen Mab,” 
1813; “Rosalind and Helen,” 1819; and 
“Prometheus Unbound,” 1820, all in orig- 
inal boards, uncut; a presentation copy of 
Surtees’s “Hawbuck Grange,” 1847, from 
the author to Thackeray; two pages of the 
autograph manuscript of Shelley’s “Revolt 
of Islam,” six lines of stanza 18, and 
stanzas 19 and 20 from Canto IX, given by 
G. H. Lewes to William Bell Scott; seven- 
teen lines of Keats’s “I stood tiptoe upon a 
little hill”; a page quarto written on both 
sides of Dickens’s “O’Thello”; William 
Blake, “The Passions,” the autograph manu- 
script of six and one-half pages; an un- 
published review of W. C. Hazlitt’s “Table- 
Talk,” by Charles Lamb, eleven sheets, 
folio, in his autograph; and many letters of 
Robert Burns, Coleridge, Dickens, Steven- 
son, and Thackeray. 

As might reasonably have been expected, 
Mr. Horace Liveright has just announced 
an autographed edition, limited to 750 
copies of Eugene O’Neill’s latest play, “Dy- 
namo,” at the price of $25. Subscriptions 
accompanied by this amount are to be ac- 
cepted strictly in the order of their receipt, 
with the understanding that remittances 
which arrive after the edition has been com- 
pletely subscribed, are to be returned. With 
the rather brilliant appearance of George 
Bernard Shaw in American auction rooms 
this season, it is wise to suppose that before 
long Mr. O'Neill will have the happy ex- 
perience of seeing his own first editions 
selling for high prices. G. M. T. 
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John Donne 

ONESUCH PRESS has just published 

(New York, Random House) a handy 
one-volume edition of the complete poetry 
and selected prose of John Donne, in format 
uniform with “The Writings of William 
Blake.” It is compact, narrow twelve-mo. 
of eight hundred thin pages, admirably set 
in small, clear, heavy-faced type, making a 
book pleasant to handle and easy to read. 
Here is good printing. If those who are 
inclined to regard with favor the great 
sprawling pages of English octavos because 
they are printed on esparto grass, and so are 
light to handle (though containing no great 
amount of matter), will take up this book, 
they will see what English printing at its 


best is when it goes into a trade edition. 
With everyone, from the patron of the cir- 
culating library to the subscriber to the 
Ashendene editions, to be satisfied, there is 
no Ideal Book, but from England we get 
no more normal books, typographically, 
than such issues as this Nonesuch Donne. 
R. 
Announced for Publication 
LES COSTUMES REGIONAUX DE LA 
FRANCE, by HENRY RoyERE, two hun- 
dred color plates by GRATIANE DE GAR- 
DILLANE and ELIzABETH W. MOFFAT. 
Limited edition. Four vols., large folio. 
$275. The Pegasus Press (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.). 
This is a magnificent series of drawings 


of eighteenth and nineteenth century French 
costumes, the reproductions being done in 
the most elaborate manner by the pochoir 
(stencil) process. The work size of the 
plates is about 10x15 inches. 


THE VILLAS OF PLINY, a Study of the 
Pastimes of a Roman Gentleman, by 
GEOFFREY BRET Harte. Drawings and 
reproductions from photographs. Limited 
edition. $7.50, The Shakespeare Head 
Press (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 


EARLY PRINTING IN NEW ORLEANS, 
1764-1810, by Douctas C. MCMuRTRIE. 
With a bibliography of the Louisiana 
Press. 410 copies. $10. Searcy & Pfaff, 
New Orleans. 


A. -STORY-TELLER’S HOLIDAY, by 
GEORGE Moore. Autographed edition. 
1250 copies. $20. Horace Liveright. 


Payson & Clarke announce the recent publi- 
cation of the life of the DUKE OF 
FLAMBOROUGH, the eminent English 
Button-collector, by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
It ought to be worth while. 








JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc 
Rare Books :: First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 
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STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


GENERAL 





AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS. Books 
Bought. Catalogues furnished. Furman, 
363 West Sist Street, New York. 


ART 


ETCHINGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
Select at leisure. Crafton Collection, 17 
East 14th St., New York. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Cash paid for 
collections or individual specimens. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 

















FAMOUS AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: 
Owners of valuable letters from celebrities 
should communicate at once with Walter 
R. Benjamin, the world’s most famous 
dealer in autographs. Send for price list 
of rare autographs he has for sale. Every 
collector should subscribe for The Collector, 
Mr. Benjamin’s interesting monthly. $1 a 
year. 578 Madison Avenue. Est. 1887. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 








SCHULTE’S BARGAINS: Pierre Louys’ 
Aphrodite, unabridged translation, $4.75; 
Stiles’ History of Bundling (Unusual Colo- 
nial Courting Custom), Albany 1871 Edi- 
tion, $2.50; Estlake’s Oneida Community, 
$2.50; Parmelee’s New Gymnosophy, (Phil- 
osophy of Nudity), illustrated, $6.00; West- 
ropp-Wake’s Ancient Symbol Worship 
(Phallicism in Ancient Religions), illus- 
trated, $3.00; Plotinos’ Philosophical Works, 
Complete Translation With Commentaries, 


four volumes, $6.00. Catalogues free. 
Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





APHRODITE, PIERRE LOUYS, $2.50. 
Before you buy by mail or your bookstore, 
get my price. Let me know your book 
wants. Catalogue free. Sara Field, 1686 
Bryant Avenue, New York City. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 














BOOK BINDING 





EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book & Binding Co., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 








COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 





DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS e 
the arrival of three interesting new libra- 
ries consisting of good books on all subjects. 
The library of Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
late of the Church of Ascension, consisting 
of literature, essays, belles-lettres, philos- 
ophy, history, and kindred subjects. A por- 
tion of the library of the late Thomas L. 
Raymond, of Newark, N. J., consisting of 
first editions, fine presses, early English lit- 
erature, drama and a great number of items 
for the collector and reader. The library 
of the late Walter J. Kingsley, “The King 
of Publicity Men.” We do not hesitate to 
say that this is the finest readers’ library it 
has been our pleasure to acquire. These 
books are all attractively displayed and rea- 
sonably priced. You are cordially invited 
to visit our attractive shop with its large, 
well-chosen and richly varied stock. Write 
for our free catalogs: No. 41, Americana; 
No, 40, Natural History, Sport and Travel ; 
No. 42, Library Sets. This week’s special 
offer: Old Sea Paintings by Chatterton, E. 
Keble; The Story of Maritime Art as De- 
picted by the Great Masters, fifteen illustra- 
tions in color and ninety-five in black and 
white, thick quarto, cloth, boxed, new, pub- 
lished at $15, our special price $7.50. A 
companion volume to the same author’s 
“Old Ship Prints.” We still have a few 
copies of this latter title at the same price. 
Thousands of other bargains. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 P. M. 
Don’t fail to visit our Annex (around the 
corner, 8 West 13th Street. Open until 6 
P. M.), known as the “Bookhunters’ Happy 
Hunting Ground.” 





UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! OUR NEW 
catalogue, listing several hundred distinc- 
tive books at radical reductions. Pelican 
Book Store, 52 East 8th St., New York City. 





FIRST EDITIONS 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, suggests read- 
ing, with collecting in mind, the following 
volumes: The Left Leg, Powys; Jonah, 
Robert Nathan; Orlando, Virginia Woolf's 
last meaty book. Catalogues on modern first 
editions on request. 





SEVEN TO ELEVEN BOOK LOFT, 50 
East Ninety-sixth Street, New York, special- 
izes in a Mail Order Service for School and 
College people. New, old and rare books 
on all subjects promptly obtained. 


THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn), is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P.M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 


LITERARY SERVICES 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: “Need- 
less to say, we can recommend Mr. Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 
practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 














MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, SERIALS, 
Stage Plays criticized, revised and mar- 
keted. Details on request. Clarke Wilton, 
Box 702. Hollywood, Calif. 


STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. *Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York, 














FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 


COLLECTORS ARE INVITED TO SEND 
for new list of Modern First Editions and 
Fine Presses now ready. Benjamin Hauser 
Book Shop, 1285 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

MAX BEERBOHM’S OBSERVATIONS, 
Heineman, 1925, First Edition, $6.00 post- 
paid. Manhattan Bookshop, 1204 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mase 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


O’MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


























YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The Literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Prompt, personal ser- 
vice. Moderate rates. Pauline Resnikoff, 
1400 Broadway, Suite 413, New York. 
Wisconsin 1777. 


NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, custome and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ORIENTAL 


BOOKS ON THE EAST, Egypt to Japan; 
languages, religion, folklore, travel, history, 
belles lettres, native texts, rare manu- 
scripts, art in all its phases, including cera- 
mics and Oriental rugs, &c.; the only shop 
in America specializing in Oriental sub- 
jects; send for catalogues. Orientalia, 59 
Bank Street, New York, 























OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


PRINTING 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Princeton, New Jersey, offers thse inter- 
ested in good typography a completely 
equipped plant and a skilled force for the 
production of privately printed books, cata- 
logues and magazines. Inquiries invited. 














PRIVATE PRESSES 


MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advance orders solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 








RARE BOOKS 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST Editions, Authors 
Inscribed Copies, Finely Illustrated Books, 
Private Press Books, Old Colored Maps, 
Costume Prints, and Colored Sporting 
Prints. Catalogues gratis. Antiquarian 
Book Company, Birkenhead, England. 








THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare books; Sets of Au- 
thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free), out- 
lining requirements and interests. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 





GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC. OFFER 
finest modern facsimile of Gutenberg Bible; 
Beebe Pheasants (Monograph Ist Ed.), and 
a large collection of fine and rare items. 
336 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 





STORIES WANTED 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (lInterna- 
tional), 107-11 S. Washington, Whittier, 
Calif. Copies 25c., $2.50 year, Canada 
$3.00, Foreign $3.50. Articles of discursive 
nature on literature, politics, international 
relations, science, education, all of general 
interest, 2700 words’ length; biography to 
accompany. Payment on publication, 


SUMMER HOMES 


SUMMER HOMES IN Southern Vermont 
can be purchased at most reasonable prices; 
in the most charming hill country in New 
England, dotted with lakes and brooks ; 
good fishing and hunting; real early Amer- 
ican environment of most unpretentious 
character. Farms can be bought with desir- 
= old prey! from a few hundred dollars 
and up. Send for my latest listings. Ha 

P. White, Brattebore, Vermont. - an 


TYPOGRAPHY 


NEW LISTS NOW READY—PRIVATE 
and _modern presses. Buoks concerning 
printing. Commissions solicited. A. Leland 
Ziglatzki, Books of Typographical Interest 
Exclusively, 168 Wethersfield Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 




















SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions, 10 cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
before publication date. Address Depart- 
ment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue INNER SANcTUM of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers - 37 Weet &7th Street - New York 








SKIPPER MOAN LOWELL climbs fo the top of the be t- 
eller rigging on board “YHE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 


If any readers are tired of 
hearing about best-sellers, now is the time 
to cancel their subscriptions to The Inner 


Sanctum. 


AyaaA This week the three fastest- 


moving items [yes, even Mody Dick is an 
item in the word racket! in the field of 
general literature are all adorned with the 
sowers rampant of Thirty Seven West 
S7th Street 


Ayhyd Your correspondent began this 


week's column in a state of almost in- 
coherent delight, contemplating a recapi- 
tulation of all national, local, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and San 
Francisco best-seller lists, with Brooklyn 
ind Newark thrown in for good measure 
With one exception, these metropolitan 
non-fiction lists showed either 

a) prasr wrace rom The 4rt of Thinking ann 

sroonn piace FoR Believe 1s Or Not or 





b) wrmer ruace for Relseve /tOr Not’ and second 
place for The Art of Thinking 


Oya Just as The Inner Sanctum was 


about to engage in its favorite pastime of 
conclusion-leaping, all the generalizations 
about public preference went up in an 
outburst of roman candles, when the 
roving sales manager telephoned in a 
front-line report from Brentano's that 
within twenty-fours after its release to a 
panting, sea-farin’ populace Joan Lowell's 
South Sea saga, The Cradle of the Deep, 
had sky-rocketed into first place! 


As in the days of peak sales 
for Witt Durant, The Inner Sanctum is 
just gritting its teeth and bearing it 
philosophically 


Joas Lowe t has become the 
darling of the columnists, drawing twenty- 
one gun salutes “raves” is the technical 
expression in the trade} from 

Manx (Behind-the-News) Hevuscer 


Warten [Meting #hooper| Wincwert 
Feawaurs (Fissble Moure Number] Avaus 
Hanay [First Reader) Hansen : 
Fowann [Where There's Life, There's| Hore 
and, by @ strange corncidence os @* 
—EssanDess 











Bhere There's HOPE 
There's Life—and 


plenty of it. 





MANHATTAN 
COCKTAIL 


By Edward Hope 


Author of ALICE IN THE 
DELIGHTED STATES 


“The brightest star in the 
firmament of wit.”—Life 








Vea a. Uels 


RK 








‘* The ne 
plus 
ultra of 
modern 
detective 
stories.”” 


—Phila. Ledger. 


The Bishop 
Murder Case 


by 
Ss. 8. Van Dine | 


$2.00 






Scribners 








T HE Crime Club sends us advance proofs 
of Joseph Auslander’s poem of tough 
life, his underworld saga of the squared 
circle and the electric chair. It is extremely 
casy to read, and its lingo is accurate. “The 
Kid” speaks, Father Caffery speaks, the au- 
thor speaks,—the steel-hard story is told. 
Naturally, Joseph Moncure March’s “The 
Set-Up” leaps to the mind immediately for 
purposes of comparison. These narratives 
are a. new development in verse,—and yet, 
are they? One remembers the fight in 
Masefield’s “The Everlasting Mercy,” and 
other descriptions in his narratives in 
rhythm. — Despite the English setting, he 
pointed the way. Even as March, however, 
Auslander deserves credit for his poem. We 
cannot call it a major achievement, but we 
have been most interested in it. It is real 
life caught on the screen starkly and viv- 
ae 

Speaking of criminology and slang, there 
is a “Slanglossary” to Auslander’s poem, 
and there is also a glossary to “Let To- 
morrow Come,” by 4. J. Barr, published by 
W. W. Norton & Company, a glossary of 
criminal slang. The book contains its own 
poetry, as well as drama, though written in 
prose. It is a first-hand view of criminals 
and their lives. Do you know what is 
meant by a “mug,” a “rap,” a “hook,” a 
“tommy,” or a “rumble”? . . 

In April Scribner’s is publishing “The 
Life of Lady Byron,” by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne, who has long been a recognized 
authority on Byron. We are glad, as we 
think we have already remarked, to see the 
wives of celebrities coming into their own, 
Tolstoy’s wife, Dostoievsky’s wife, now 
Byron’s wife. . . . 

We are glad to see the late Keith Pres- 
ton’s many delightful verses now gathered 
together in “Pot Shots from Pegasus,” pub- 
lished by Covici-Friede. Not all who read 
him as columnist of the Chicago Daily News 
knew his special studies in the “Diction of 
the Sermo Amatorious of the Latin Com- 
edy,” or that he became Professor of Latin 
at Northwestern. Christopher Morley has 
written an introduction to “Pot Shots.” One 
of the best of Preston’s compact verses is 
this one: 


MYSTERIOUS DISPENSAVIONS 
Lame Byron's 
Blind Milton's mind was never dim, 
But Edgar Guest writes as he does, 
Though sound in sight and wind and limb. 


werses never limp, 


Another quatrain that we have heard at- 
tributed to various people who didn’t write 
it is the celebrated 


THE LIBERATORS 
imong our literary scenes, 
Saddest this sight to me, 
The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free. 


That poem went all over the country in 
a hundred garbled versions. The above is 
the only correct one. And almost as good 
is Preston’s couplet cn the author of “Show 
Boat.” He entitled it 


ON THE AMOUNT OF EFATING IN THE 
NOVELS OF EDNA FERBER 
For tasty food in toothsome diction 


Order Edna Ferber’s gefillte fiction. 


The second part of “Pot Shots” is prose. 
Much of it is witty, but Preston will be re- 
membered longer for his barbed and berib- 
boned verses. He was the columnist with 
the best literary taste of his time. . . . 

Naomi Royde-Smith’s “The Lover” (Har- 
per’s) is one of the most beautiful bits of 
prose writing we have come across for some 
time. We admire it intensely. And another 
new Harper book distinguished for its style 
is Richard Hughes’s “The Innocent Voyage.” 
It is his first novel. Heretofore his poems, 
his plays, his short stories have attracted at- 
tention, but he had not yet attempted longer 
prose. From a rapid glance through the 
book he seems to have been singularly suc- 
ae 

Morley Callaghan is before us again with 
“A Native Argosy.” His publisher, of 
course, is Scribner’s. His new book is com- 
posed of different stories, featuring many 
different characters. . . . 

Vachel Lindsay’s “The Litany of Wash- 
ington Street” is a peculiar book, Vachel’s 
own strange contribution to the ‘analysis of 
American history. One of his opinions he 
has expressed in a spirited poem, though it 


is not in this book, the gist of which is, 
“The Virginians are coming again!” . . . 

Crosby Gaige has beautifully printed and 
bound “Julia Elizabeth,” a comedy in one 
act by James Stephens. It is an amusing 
small work. Eight hundred and sixty-one 
copies have been done by the Pynson 
Printers and signed by Mr. Stephens. .. . 

Alice Mary Kimball’s.“The Devil is a 
Woman” stands out among recently pub- 
lished books of poems. These essentially 
Yankee tales in verse, directed against the 
great god Stupidity, have pith and irony 
and deep humor. They are utterly of New 
England. 

The Literary Lobby, a bookstore near us, 
which took its name from the original book 
column we used to run in the Literary Re- 
view of the New York Evening Post, sends 
us a postal telling us what best books of the 
spring we ought to buy. We regret to say 
that this is rather bringing coals to New- 
castle. But we are interested in the 
Lobby’s listing of what it considered the six 
best spring books already out at the time. 
They were, in the Lobby’s opinion: “Dods- 
worth,” “When William Came,” by “Sak?” ; 
“The Square Egg,” by “Sak? ; “Murder on 
‘B’ Deck,” by Vincent Starrett; the “Further 
Poems of Emily Dickinson,” and the two 
volumes of the Katherine Mansfield Let- 
WH « 6. 

Macaulay has brought out in a large vol- 
ume a symposium on “Sex in Civilization,” 
edited by V. F. Calverton and Samuel D. 
Schmalhausen, with an introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. Thirty acute minds have 
contributed to the book, among them Wil- 
liam McDougall, Joseph Jastrow, Waldo 
Frank, Margaret Sanger, Arthur Garfield 
Hays, Kenneth MacGowan, Arthur Davison 
Ficke, and Robert Morss Lowett. The vol- 
ume is a pioneer attempt to face with in- 
telligent courage the problems of sex in 
civilization. . .. 

John Dewey is delivering the Gifford lec- 
tures at the University of Edinburgh, the 
first American to deliver these lectures since 
William James. In the late summer his 
new book, “The Quest for Certainty,” will 
be published by Minton, Balch & Company, 
based on these lectures. Professor Dewey 
will probably spend the summer on the 
Continent. . . . 

Stokes advises us that they informed us 
by error that Joanna Cannan was the daugh- 
ter of Gilbert Cannan. She is in fact the 
daughter of Charles Cannan, Fellow and 
formerly Dean of Trinity College, Oxford, 


One of the most interesting of the two 
February additions to The Modern Library 
is Professor Gardner Murphy’s “An Outline 
of Abnormal Psychology.” This is not a 
reprint, but is the first book of its kind to 
be published. The volume includes a series 
of articles by leading specialists on every 
phase of nervous and mental abnormal- 
ore 
Under the title of “Luck of the Week” 
the Portsmouth, Ohio, Sun prints the fol- 
lowing: 

From the “Compleat Collector” of the Satur- 
day Review’s notice of the Kern Sale: “She 
Stoops in the original blue wrappers.” 

Guy Holt of The John Day Company 
informs us that that Company has arranged 
with Leonard Doughty for the publication 
at some future date of an anthology of 
“Ferocius Sonnets,” the idea of which orig- 
inated in this column. Can any of our 
readers give Doughty (not to mention old 
John Day) assistance in compiling a really 
comprehensive anthrology, by sending in 
sonnets in the fullest variety to Doughty, 
care of his new publishers? Doughty has 
amassed a great many, but not all outbursts 
of the splenetic muse and frenzies of noble 
hatred. Give this doughty warrior a big 
hand! 

Horace Carlisle, the poet of Washington, 
who recently suggested running a daily poem 
on the front page of the Congressional 
Record, is certainly one ambitious Alabaman. 
But that ought to be Mr. Edgar A. Guest’s 
meat... . 

The second Atlantic Prize Novel Com- 
petition for $10,000 in addition to book 
royalties booms merrily along. The money 
will be paid for “the most interesting novel 
of any kind, sort, or description submitted 
before January 15, 1930, to the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
COM. . « « 


THE PHOENICIAN. 








Easter Gift Books 


HAPPINESS 


LOVE 
By William Lyon Phelps 


The simple truths that you sometimes 
forget or overlook. These two books 
have won enormous popularity because 
of the author’s clear understanding. 
$1.00 each 


SPIRIT 
By Ethel P. S. Hoyt 


The relation of religion to health—a 
book that embodies a great deal of im- 
portant truth. It stands the tests of time 
and experience. $1.00 


HOME 
By Kathleen Norris 


The kind of comforting little volume 
that makes you glad you're alive; wis- 
dom without sentimentality. A compan- 
ion book to Love and Happiness by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. $1.00 


CONCERNING THE 


INNER LIFE 
By Evelyn Underhill 


This little manual for the guidance of 
clergymen and the general reader car- 
ries with it quiet assurance and inward 
strength. $1.00 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER 
By Baron F. von Hugel 


For the person who has made such spir- 
itual progress that he can think relig- 
ious truths in his heart. The author with 
unerring mystical insight indicates how 
the most can be gained from wa 

1 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 





NS TEES 
OXFORD BOOKS 


SOME MODERN 
SCULPTORS 


By STANLEY CassoN—Author of 
“Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria” 
and “Ancient Greece.” Net $2.75 


The author is in charge of the excavations 
that are being made at Constantinople. He 
has selected the most important sculptors 
and discussed the most interesting tenden- 
cies of modern sculpture. This brief sur- 
vey of what has been done in recent years 
should interest everyone who has appreci- 
ation of art, as there is no other book on 
this very fascinating and rather controver- 
sial subject. The book contains forty plates 
of modern masterpieces of sculpture. 


ART AND 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by F. S. Marvin and 

A. F. Ciutron-Brock $4.75 
The “golden thread” running through the 
book is the dogma that the art of any coun- 
try or civilization expresses that civiliza- 
tion’s spirit, and all the contributors to this 
volume are convinced of the necessity of a 
teaching of art knowledge and appreciation 
in connection with history. The volume is 
Number VIII of the Unity Series of which 
Mr. Marion is editor. Complete list on 
request. 


ART IN THE LIFE 
OF MANKIND 


A Survey of Its Achievements from the 
Earliest Times 
By ALLEN W. SEABY 


Two Volumes Published, each $1.75 
A new and entirely original survey of art 
history and principles in a handy and at- 
tractive form. Issued in volumes uniform in 
size and price, of which the first two are 
now published. Volume I: A General View 
of Art; Volume II: Art in Ancient Times. 
Further volumes in the series to be pub- 
lished shortly: Volume III: Art in Classic 
Times (Greece and Rome); Volume IV: 
The Rise of Christian Art and The Sara- 
cenic Interlude (Early Christian, Byzantine 
and East Christian, Saracenic, Romanesque) ; 
Volume V: Gothic Art: Its Rise and Devel- 
opment; Volume VI: The Renaissance. 
Complete list of Oxford Books on Art and 
Archaeology will be sent on request. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 814) 
E:rtey Orrum. By Swift Paine. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $3. 
Yes Man’s Lanp. 
$2. 
Ler Ir Lis. By John Goodwin. Putnam. $2. 
‘Tue Mystery or THE Marsu. By Doris 
Pocock. Appleton. $1.75. 
Wetcome—Srrancers. By Neil E. Cook. Ap- 
pleton. $1.75. 
‘Tue Fish Hawk. 
mopolitan. $2. 
Summer LicutTnine. 
Liveright. $2.50. 
‘Tue Sun Viroin. 
right. $2. 

‘Tue Innocent Voyace. 
Harpers. $2.50. 
‘Tue Gorven Frestce. 

pers. $2.50. 
Wuen Herr Came Turoven. 
Harpers. $2. 
Eartu Born. By Howard Snyder. Century. $2. 


By H. C. Wittwer. Putnam. 


By Edison Marshall. Cos- 

By George F. Hummel. 
By Thomas Dixon. Live- 
By Richard Hughes. 
By John Gunther. Har- 


By John Breck. 


Tue Sirver Cow. By Frank C. Robertson. 
Barse. $2. 

Tue Naxep Year. By Boris Pilniak. Payson 
& Clarke. $2.50. 


Tue Devir Beats His Wire. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2. 


By Ben Wasson. 


Tue Brive Avornep. By D. L. Murray. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50. 

Precious Bane. By Mary Webb. Dutton. $2.50. 

Att Victories Arg Arixe. By Leane Zug- 
smith. Payson & Clarke. $2.50. 

Tue Woman Wuo Coutpn’r Diz. By Arthur 


Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Tue Noverist or Vermont. By John E. Flit- 
croft. Harvard University Press. $3.50. 
Tue Strance Companions. By John Cranstoun 

Nevill. Little, Brown. 
Into THe Winv’ By Richard Warren Hatch. 
Macmillan. $2. 
Parisn’s Fancy. 


Stringer. 


By Walter Guest Kellogg. 


Day. $2.50 net. 

Lasyrintu. By Gertrude Diamant. Coward- 
McCann. $2.50. 

Tue Roav. By André Chamson. Translated by 


Scribner’s, $2. 


Van Wyck Brooks. 
By Darrach Al- 


Peter Goop ror Noruine. 
drich. Macmillan. $2. 
FrencumMan’s Istanp. By Henry W. Patterson. 
Century. $1.75. 
Lure or Tue Dust. 
Century. $2.50. 
Cuains oF LicuTNine. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
Tue Case ror THe Derenpant. By Hans Auf- 


By Harding Forrester. 


By. Jonathan Brooks. 


richt-Ruda. Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 
Let Tomorrow Come. By A. J. Barr. Norton. 
$2.50. 


Tue Brorners Karamazov. By Fyodor Dos- 
toyevsky. ‘Translated by Constance Garnett. 
Modern Library. 95 cents. 

An Eye ror An Eve. By Frances Hickok. 
Hale, Cushman & Flint. $2. 


History 

THE MISSION OF GREECE. Edited by 
R. W. LivincstonE. Oxford University 
Press. 1928. $2.50. 

Everyone is interested in practical philos- 
ophy, even one who does not recognize the 
reality under the name. The Greeks of the 
post-classical period were largely interested 
in developing a philosophy of life that was 
practical and workable. Mr. Livingstone 
has collected in the present volume the 
thoughts of a considerable group of Greek 
writers in the Hellenistic and Roman world 
and has presented them in such a way that 
they are entirely intelligible to the general 
reader. Here is a good piete of work con- 
sisting of excellent selections, admirably 
woven together by ample and intelligent 
comment. Here are clearly presented the 
streams of Greek reason from the schism 
that followed Socrates and Plato down to 
the days of Lucian. To the writer himself 
the leading interest is probably the sources 
of intellectual decline in this later Greek 
world culminating in the fourth century. We 
venture to say that for the reader a greater 
interest will be found in the origins of 
modern thought as they emerge in the great 
Stoics and in the Sophists. For the men 
who pursued literature for literature’s sake 
contribute to modern life just as truly as 
the philosophers and preachers. 

The fact that the leading figures of this 
book are less well known to the modern 
reader than are the historians and philos- 
ophers, dramatists, and other poets of the 
classical period adds a zest and novelty not 
always present in books on Greek life and 
letters, At the same time novelty has not 
been used as an excuse for superficiality. 
The material is solid and the treatment 
sound. Mr. Livingstone has opened fresh 
fields of interest with the ability of a real 
scholar to attract the uninitiated without 
insulting their intelligence. 
Larayetre AND Turee Revorutions. By John 

Simpson Penman. Stratford. $5. 

Tue Roap To Orecon. By W. J. Ghent. Long- 
mans, Green. $5. 

Tue AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF STATE AND 
Tux Diptomacy Edited by Samuel Flagg 
Bemis. Knopf. $4 net. 

An Hour or American History. 
Eliot Morison. Lippincott. $1. 


By Samuel 


International 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
AND AFTER, By YAMaATo ICHIHASHI. 
Stanford University Press, 1928. 

Mr. Ichihashi was secretary and inter- 
preter to Viscount Kato, the chief of the 
Japanese delegation of the Washington Con- 
ference. His duties required his presence at 
the confidential meetings of the “Big Three” 
—Hughes, Balfour, and Kato. He is there- 
fore in a position to make known the secrets 
of the closely guarded sessions by means of 
which the Washington Conference was 
guided to a successful conclusion. 

The author speaks with apparent frank- 
ness and fulness of what went on at these 
meetings. It is a testimony to the fair and 
aboveboard methods of the Washington 
gathering that there is practically nothing 
in Mr. Ichihashi’s book which is not al- 
ready well known, He brings out, a little 
more clearly perhaps than has been done be- 
fore, the manner in which the British let 
down the Japanese in regard to fortifying 
Pacific naval bases. He gives new emphasis 
to the way in which France was made a sort 
of scapegoat for the things the Conference 
did not accomplish. Otherwise the story of 
the Washington gathering stands as it stood 
before. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ichihashi’s book is a 
welcome addition to the literature on the 
subject. To begin with, he has shaken him- 
self quite free from national prejudices, He 
is pleading the cause neither of Japan nor 
of anyone else. He is simply telling what 
happened. And he tells the story in the 
most readable and entertaining form in 
which it has yet appeared. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD, 1929. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. 

When the first “Political Handbook of 
the World” was issued by the Council on 
Foreign Relations last year, it immediately 
found a place within easy reach of every 
alert editor and publicist. Its outline of 
the governmental situation in each country 
of the world, its clear-cut presentation of 
the policies of various political parties, its 
relation of the various great papers of the 
world to various economic and political 
groups, were invaluable to the busy analyst 
of international affairs. 

The present volume brings all of this in- 
formation down to date in the same useful 
form. This year, however, the United 
States has been included. We are so close 
to ourselves and are so accustomed to look- 
ing at ourselves at short range that there is 
a ‘certain mild shock in finding ourselves 
toeing the line with the rest of the world. 
Yet here we are standing between Turkey 
and Uruguay in impartial alphabetical or- 
der, And we can read in ten pages just 
what our government is, just what our party 
platforms are, and just what allegiances our 
great papers profess. Foreigners using the 
book will experience the same difficulty that 
Americans have in discerning what differ- 
ence in purpose distinguishes the Republican 
and Democratic parties. 


CanapA IN THE ComMmonweEALTH. By Sir 
Robert Borden. Oxford University Press. 
$3.75. 

DisarMAMENT. By Salvadore de Madariaga. 


Coward-McCann. $5. 


Our Cuanoine Civinization. By John Her- 
man Randall. Stokes. $3. 
Juvenile 
The Children’s Bookshop appears on 
page 810. 
Miscellaneous 


THE OLD QUACKS OF LONDON. By 
C. J. THompson. Lippincott. 1929. $4. 
This is a book to sample for oddities, 

rather than for continuous reading. Hum- 

bug and credulity run in grooves. The 

London quacks of the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries are all rather similar in 

their methods, and humbug in the twentieth 
century follows the same simple lines. “If 
anyone is bold enough to assert that he has 

a remedy which cures certain diseases and 

reiterates it often and loudly enough, he is 

sure to get a following of believers.” Mr. 

Thompson has searched various collections 

of old advertisements and brought together 

evidence that the quack flourished in Lon- 
don in more jubilant numbers than any- 
where else. 

But if the thing itself is much the same, 
the language has changed; and there is 
something in Elizabethan and ‘Jacobean Eng- 
lish which arouses the envy of a writer in 
the pallid idioms of our era. A late six- 
teenth century writer blows himself off 
(that is not a bad idiom, though a twentieth 
century possession) on quacks and other 


purveyors of bunk (an admirable word) in 
a way that cannot be done today, and in the 
following manner, as quoted by Mr. 
Thompson: “Runnigate Jews, the cutthroats 
and robbers of christians, slow-bellyed 
monkes who have made their escape from 
their cloysters, simoniacall and perjured 
shavelings, shifting and outcast Pettifog- 
gers, Trasonicall chymists, lightheaded and 
trivial Druggers and Apothecaries, sun- 
shunning nightbirds, corner-creepers, dull- 
pated and base Mechanickes, stageplayers, 
Jugglers, Pedlers, Prittle-prattling barbers, 
filthie Grasiers, curious bath keepers, com- 
mon shifters, cogging cavaliers, lazy clowns, 
toothless and tattling old wives, chattering 
char-women, Dog-leeches, and such like 
baggage.” 

What glorious language! 
foams with wrath! 


And how it 


THE VILLAS OF PLINY. A Study of the 
Pastimes of a Roman Gentleman. By 
GEOFFREY Bret Harte. Houghton 
Mifflin. 1929. $7.50. 

This is the sort of book that used to be 
destined for a gentleman’s library; and in 
an age when gentlemen are not so likely to 
be able to afford libraries, unless they 
bought General Motors in time, it should 
at least appeal to those whose descendants 
will be gentlemen. Mr. Harte’s pleasant 
account of Pliny’s country houses and the 
life that went on in them has been admir- 
ably printed by the Shakespeare Head Press 
at Stratford. Illustrated with drawings by 
Max Roeder, and reproductions of busts 
found in Pliny’s villas, it gives a pictorial 
as well as a descriptive account of the way 
leisured Romans, at the best, might spend 
their lives. 


Tue Humanitarian Cacenpar. By William J. 
Robinson. Freethought Press Association. 
German Iviom List. Compiled by Edward F. 

Hauch. Macmillan. 

A Visir To Nansen. By J. H. Whitehouse. 
Adventure. By Sir E. H. Shackleton. Oxford 
University Press. $1. 

Lion. By Martin Johnson. 

Werrare Worx 1n. Mitt VILvaces. 


Putnam. $5. 
By Har- 


riet L. Heuring. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $5. 


Travel 


WANDERERS. By Mrs, Henry Cust. 
With a Preface by SiR RONALD Storrs. 
Coward-McCann. 1928. 

In 1849 Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley 
left England for a tour of America, and in 
1851 her impressions were published under 
the title of “Travels in the United States.” 
Her book is often mentioned as a fair anti- 
dote to Mrs. Trollope’s acid picture of this 
country, and while not as good as Miss 
Martineau’s “Retrospect of Western Travel,” 
it possesses sufficient merit to have kept her 
name alive on this side of the Atlantic. 
There should, therefore, be a welcome for 
Mrs, Cust’s interesting account of Lady Em- 
meline and her peregrinations in North 
America, in Spain, and Morocco, and in 
Palestine and Turkey. 

“Wanderers” is not a mere réchauffé of 
Lady Emmeline’s books of travel, for it is 
based in part on old family papers and un- 
published manuscripts. But for the most 
part it does consist of a summary of the 
Englishwoman’s observations, without much 
modern commentary. Lady Emmeline knew 
Edward Everett and Agassiz; she was re- 
ceived in the White House by Zachary 
Taylor, and liked the shrewd, kindly old 
warrior as much as Fredrika Bremer did; 
she visited the Mammoth Cave and went as 
far west as St, Louis, and a brief tour of 
the south left her more tolerant of slavery 
than were most British visitors of this pe- 
riod. But the best part of this volume is 
the vivid and humorous account of Con- 
stantinople, Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and the country between these points, as 
seen by Lady Emmeline seventy-five years 
ago. She gives us the materials of another 
“Eothen” without its felicities of style. 


Home or Nympus anp Vampires. By George 
Horton. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

Tue Savacr Soromons. By S. G. C. Knibbs. 
Lippincott. $5. 

A Wayrarer 1x Morocco. “By Alys Loeoth. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Deep Sono. By Irving Brown. Harpers. $3.50. 

A Concise Guipr To THe Town anv UNivaa- 
siry or Camsrivoz. Originally written by 
John Willis Clark. Cambridge: Rowes & 
Bowes. 
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A THE AGE of eleven months JOAN LOWELL went 
down to the sea in ships... Sprung from the LOWELLS 
of Boston on one side of her family, and on the other 
from a line of Levantine sailing masters, she weighed 
exactly eleven pounds when carried aboard the four- 
masted windjeammer Minnie A. Caine, a copra-trading 





CF o“ 
schooner plying the South Seas. 
The only girl aboard, Joan stayed there seventeen years 
-+- seventeen years without shoes and stockings. 
When Joan was two years old she could hold on to the 


poopdeck and say “god-damned wind.” She learned 
“eo 


to hand, reef and steer, to spit a curve in the wind, 
and to outswear the most blasphemous able-bodied 


seaman on board. 
A bucko captain and his Bible charted for Joan 
the mysteries-of sex. She learned About women from 


sharks and whales. She learned about love from blue- 
eyed Swedes, gloriously tattooed. She learned about 


death from storms and mutiny. 
Giant white icebergs ... A female-struck madman on a 


~~ 
lonely Cuano reef... A game of strip poker on the 
fo’e’s’le ... An operation at sea performed with a razor 


and a belaying pin... 
Joan saw the Dance of the Virgins on Atafu and learned 
that the ukulele was introduced to the South Seas by a 


Harvard boy. But the Dance put strange ideas into Joan’s 
mind... And into the mind of Nelson, able-bodied seaman, 


even stranger ones... with all of itending when the Minnie 
A. Caine sailed into her last anchorage. 
_ One night in New York after adventures equally exciting 
ashore, JOAN LOWELL related some of her experiences to a few 
friends. Completely entranced, they asked her why she had 
never written them down. She replied she didn’t know enough 
words. They told her to write as she spoke—to tell all. 
Thus came into being Joan Lowell’s own story. The publishers 
sent the manuscript to noted men of the sea and equally noted 
men of letters. “One has the impression,” wrote back WILLIAM 
MCFEE, “of a breathless girl blurting it out in order to explain a 
pardonable but very astounding past. . . I had to keep on with it till I 
finished it during the small hours of this morning.” 
Resulting in this unparalleled, unghost-written yarn, the March 
* Book-of-the-Month,” a best-seller of the first water, published by 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, discussed in 100,000 American homes, illus- 
trated by KURT WIESE and sold at all bookstores for $3.00— 


The CRADLE offre DEEP | 


by JOAN LOWELL 


I want to read 
“The Cradle of the Deep” 
Check one of these 
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Sine 6, = 9%", 260 pages, 
with 35 illustrations and 
end poy.irs by Kurt Wiese. 








